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CHINA’S MEDIATION 


Those of a sardonic turn of mind must have 
watched with amazement Mr. Chou En-lai’s good- 
fellowship tour of the shaken satellite Marxist Em- 
pire built by Stalin and the Red Army, purveying 
pearls of prudence and counsels of unity. It is a 
far cry from the tumultuous, heroic days of Lenin 
and the centrifugal Bolshevik Days that Shook the 
World! It exposed the hollowness of the mono- 
lithic edifice raised up by the Russians and at the 
same time the rise of the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship, The Chinese spent six years parrotting every- 
thing the Stalinists had said and copying all they 
had done, quite slavishly and out of character. Then, 
a year or so ago, they went off on their own path 
in domestic policy with intelligence and common- 
sense as their guides. Now they have brought to 
bear on a problem that deeply affects their power 
and their future as Communists a purely partisan 
policy instead of the flexibility and sound sense of 
one of the world’s oldest and wisest of peoples. Be- 
hind them lie many centuries of the Doctrine of the 
Mean, which has no relation whatsoever to the doc- 
trine of Marx. That may not have been quite so 
great a factor in producing the strange spectacle of 
this slight figure striding through the Communist 
halls of Europe, as the contrasting record of Stalin 
and his successors, compared with Chinese modera- 
tion and flexibility. 


Be that as it may, the cracks that so suddenly 
appeared have been papered over. The Budapest 
blood-bath has been callously ignored. An ingenious 
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formula, linked like the rings of a Chinese conjuror, 
was found near the end of the tour: “Liquidation 
of the counter-revolutionaries, and Unity of the 
Socialist camp led by the Soviet Union on the basis 
of equality.” Thus the feud over equality and So- 
viet leadership—first opened by the Poles, who de- 
clared, like Tito, that they were no longer satellites 
—was jauntily dismissed with a piece of literary 
legerdemain. Actually it leaves the situation very 
much what it was before—with the Russians, re- 
covered in morale; still insisting on leadership 
(which means hegemony) and the others stil] in- 
sisting on equality. In the end, especially in his 
last address to Budapest workers, the Chinese Prime 
Minister tried to be all things to all men. He 
sighed for them, he wept for them, he deeply sym- 
pathised. But all must be counted as naught, said 
he, in the overriding necessity of Socialist solidarity. 


The readjustment of relations contemplated in 
the reluctant Soviet declaration of October 30—and 
then warmly welcomed by the Chinese and others 
—has yet to be implemented. The Russians seem 
to have kept the terms of that declaration very 
much to themselves and the Party functionaries 
elsewhere. But they did see in Budapest in one 
dread moment the spectre of real counter-revolution 
and the end of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Mr. Chou En-lai has won for the Kremlin a quieter 
interlude in which the Soviet hierarchy will have 
time, if not the necessity, to arrange a new relation- 
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ship more like the British Commonwealth than the Stalinist 
Empire. But it is clear that they will not allow any mem- 
bers of the Communist bloc to walk out of the Warsaw 
Pact. Nor, judging by the comments of the Peking People’s 
Daily in the first few days of November, will China. 


Hungary’s denunciation of that Pact, on Nov. 1, under 
the brief regime of Imre Nagy, practically cancelled out 
the declaration of October 30. The Peking editorial did 
say that the Kremlin declaration showed “unreserved loyalty 
of the Soviet Union to the common interests of the great 
unity of the Socialist countries, to the Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciple of equality of nationalitics, and the principle of pro- 
letarian internationalism.” After the demonstration of 
what it could mean when the Soviet Army intervened with 
ruthless force in Budapest proletarian nationalism is likely 
to evoke only one emotion—dread and hatred. Nor will it 
be easy to insist on the principle which Peking has fostered 
—that Socialist unity must come above everything else. 


The Chinese are as worried as the Russians about the 
serious risk of a breakdown of the Communist bloc. Many 
must have watched with rapt interest the efforts of the 
Chinese Prime Minister to infuse into European Marxism 
something of the elasticity and relative common-sense he 
has been applying for the past year to policy in his own 
country. He is no doctrinaire, and if he had to match wits 
with any of the Marxist pedants learned in the law he would 
be completely stumped. But there are few shrewder poli- 
ticians, and the strength of his unique position as a Chinese 
trying to teach the Europeans how to square an ideological 
circle lies precisely in the fact that he is using Marxism 
merely as a lever for purely opportunist political ends— 
namely the prevention of a break-up of Communist soli- 
darity and, as would in that event be inevitable, the internal 
collapse of the socalled people’s revolution. 
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All the lessons of history, hitherto submerged in the 
heyday of an ever-rising and expanding revolution, are now 
coming back to plague the Marxists’ imagination and create 
new fears. They know that the pendulum is swinging once 
more; what they are afraid of is that it will swing to the 
opposite extreme. The Socialist synthesis involves the 
trading of political commandism to retain economic gains. 
The Socialist economic system can only be maintained by 
political concessions. Indeed the issue which rises high 
over all others has already been posed—that of Communist 
dictatorship as against Social Democracy with its liberal 
instincts. That is the most they can rescue and they know 
it. What they fear is that even this will not suffice unless 
the rot is stopped. 

It was an extraordinary mission, whatever way it is 
looked at. If it does betray the potential weakness of 
China’s own position, if separate and apart from the great 
bloc that still stretches from the Yellow to the Adriatic 
Seas, it also emphasises her new Communist prestige. How 
the Poles and the Hungarians relish the appearance of Mr. 
Chou En-lai as an arbiter in their own fate, at a time when 
they are insisting on national Communism and a much 
larger degree of freedom from exploitation and domination 
by the Kremlin, will not really be visible on the surface, 
and still less so in the speeches. But on the principles 
at issue some voices have already been raised in dissent 
from the general proposition Mr. Chou En-lai has offered for 
common acceptance. It is an absolute necessity, said he 
during his tour, for the Socialist peoples to watch over 
the unity of the Socialist camp as their most precious posses- 
sion. Socialism, retorted the Polish Foreign Minister, 
stands not only for Socialist justice (of which his country 
has had far too little from the Big Brothers in the Kremlin) 
but also for national independence (of which the Poles until 
now have had still less)! Mr. Khrushchev certainly could 
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UNDERLYING STRENGTH OF BRITISH ECONOMY 


By John 


UK gold and dollar reserves amounted to $2,133 million 
at the end of December 1956 and were thus slightly higher 
than a year earlier when they stood at £2,120 million. This 


hardly find, search where he might, a more engaging and 
persuasive emissary or mediator than Mr. Chou En-lai. But 
he is a Chinese, and the race-cum-colour question is now 
taking its time from the sudden dominance which that same 
issue has assumed in the eyes of Asian and Arab politician. 
Throughout the satellite States Communism is losing its 
appeal. Everyone of the Governments would be voted out 
of office to-morrow by overwhelming hostility if a Com- 
munist State ever allowed a free vote—which even the 
Polish National Communists dare not allow. On the con- 
trary, there is a sense of affinity with Western Europe 
which is growing even at a greater pace than the “Bandung 
spirit” among the delegates who went there to share their 
hostility to the West. 

The Chinese Prime Minister is not, of course, asking 
for full obedience to the Kremlin. He does not want this 
himself, though China is so utterly dependent on Moscow’s 
aid and so mindful of the Red Army’s ability to detach 
Mongolia and the North-east either by outright intervention 
or by the use of puppets, that she is naturally anxious to do 
what she can to avoid further catastrophes in Europe. She 
seeks a middle way between the Kremlin and the Nationa- 
lists by emphasising the co-ordination and adaptation of 
the “universal truths” of Marxism-Leninism with the prac- 
tical situation in each country. The Poles themselves were 
angered at the Moscow line Chou En-lai adopted at first, 
and he felt forced, before he left Warsaw, to recognise “all 
the achievements of the Eighth Plenum in which the Polish 
United Workers’ Party corrected all the mistakes and blun- 
ders of the previous (Stalinist) period.” As a result the 
Polish Premier was able to say that “everyone sees the 
future in relation to the days of the October (Polish) Re- 
volution.” 


But the position is much more difficult in Hungary. 
There stupendous economic hardships and losses are now 
piled, like Pelion on Ossa, on the searing political discon- 
tents which created the revolutionary upheaval and are 
deepened but not dismayed by the brutal issue of their 
struggle. No words about Communist unity under Big 
Brother will be of much avail amongst a deeply stirred 
people like the Hungarians. The problem there is to stave 
off not merely the slow and stealthy counter-revolution 
which has begun in Poland, but an explosion that will blow 
Communism and all its cohorts out of Hungary’s history. 
Damage to the vast extent of 11,500 florints, coming on 
top of great spiritual uprising and greater spiritual frus- 
tration, constitutes now the most volcanic feature of the 
entire European landscape. The Chinese offer of 200 mil- 
lion roubles worth of aid in cash and kind are just a bag 
of peanuts on the scale of the Hungarian crisis. Some- 
times even a bunch of flowers can move multitudes. But 
Hungary’s grief is too deep for that. What has been done 
in Hungary cannot be undone by devices that may, perhaps, 
succeed in Poland, with her dread of the Germans. Peking 
must feel flattered by China’s new-found prominence in 
satellite struggles. But it would have been better to have 
kept aloof from them. They bode no good, and Peking 
would be well advised to persist with possible alternatives 
to absolute Socialist solidarity. 


Kingsley 


is perhaps most significant feature of December returns 
which have just been released. During the month reserves 
rose by $168 million. Admittedly this increase falls short 
of reinforcement of $561 million which the reserves re- 
ceived during the month from the International Monetary 
Fund. But extraordinary outgoings during December in- 
cluded $189 million for annual servicing of North American 
loans of which $104 million (the payment for interest) may 
be recovered if negotiations for revising terms of loan are 
successful. In addition $49 million had to be paid out in 
settlement of U.K.’s deficit with European Payments Union 
incurred in November. If all special transactions and 
settlement with EPU are excluded, residual loss amounted 
to $158 million compared with $263 million in November. 
This loss can fairly be assumed as cost of support of sterling 
in Foreign Exchange market by UK authorities. 


In fact the position of reserves and sterling is better 
than the monthly returns indicate. Loss last month took 
place almost entirely in the first 10 days before this ar- 
rangement with IMF was announced. Arrangement, which 
included apart from drawing of $561 million a standby cre- 
dit of $738 million, underlined determination of UK Govern- 
ment to defend existing parity of pound and its ability to 
do so. Also it brought home to the hesitant fact that there 
was no basis for fears of devaluation of the pound. The 
consequence was quick restoration of confidence in sterling 
and it has been officially confirmed that the drain on reserves 
has virtually stopped. U.K.’s deficit with EPU has been 
likewise reduced. It amounted to only £8 million (includ- 
ing £2 million half yearly interest) in December against 
£24 million in November. 


It may seem strange that a relatively small military en- 
terprise like Anglo-French intervention in Egypt could lead 
to so much trouble for a world currency like sterling. In 
fact this military intervention has involved the country in 
additional expenditure of perhaps £35 to £50 million which, 
while of course undesirable as an addition to Government 
expenditure, nevertheless represents only about 1% of the 
total ordinary budget of over £4,500 million. 


Interference with U.K.’s oil supplies from the Middle 
East is probably more serious. Normally U.K. oil companies 
earn large amounts of foreign exchange through buying and 
selling oil all over the world. Now as a result of closing 
of the Suez Canal and Iraq pipeline the U.K. must buy more 
dollar oil while its earnings from oil sales to other countries 
are reduced. This is temporary setback which will end 
with restoration of the normal flow of Middle East 
oil. It is the purpose of reserves, reinforced as they are, 
to deal with such short term difficulties. : 


It is now clear that pressure on sterling as a result 
of political tension since the Suez crisis began has been the 
major trouble. If sterling like many other currencies were 
used mainly within the country only it would not be so 
easily susceptible to such pressures. But it is a world cur- 
rency and serves as a means of payment for half the world’s 
commercial transactions. Foreigners, therefore, hold large 
amounts of their wealth in sterling. If they fear war, a 
devaluation or other uncertainties, they tend to reduce their 
holdings and to change them into dollars. This is why it 
was so important for the UK to call up its second line 
reserves in this emergency. Before the war the reserves 
were large enough to cover all foreign sterling holdings: Now 
proportion is a good deal less but only a small part of ster- 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS FOR 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


By Saburo Okita 


(Economic Planning Board of Japan) 


I 


The step by step reconstruction of old colonial 
economies into independent national economies, which will 
stand on a parallel with their growing prestige as politically 
independent nations, is considered most important for a 
great number of the Southeast Asian countries having ac- 
quired their independence only after the Second World War. 
The impatience of the people for better living conditions, 
which had been considered to be brought about automati- 
cally with their liberation from colonial rule, had also 
forced these new governments to tackle the problem of 
quickly raising the living standard of their people. 


Since strong leadership of the government and econo- 
mic planning are considered to be both necessary for rapid 
progress of under-developed economies, it is quite natural 
that most of these newly independent governments began 
preparation and implementation of their respective develop- 
ment programs as soon as internal order had been restored. 
And no doubt the start of the Colombo Plan gave further 
impetus to the preparation of their development programs. 
For, in compliance with the resolution made at the first 
Consultative Committee held in Colombo in January 1950, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and other Asian Common- 
wealth member countries prepared their respective six-year 
programs. 


In India, the Planning Commission headed by Prime 
Minister Nehru, wag organized in April 1950, and it started 


ling balances is held outside sterling area and it is these 
holdings by non-sterling countries which are liable to be 
withdrawn quickly in times of strain. 


; Some foreigners sold sterling because they thought the 

situation was similar to that of 1949 and expected another 
devaluation of the pound. But then the position was 
* different. UK had deficit on current account and its tradi- 
tion position, particularly with the dollar area, was unsatis- 
factory because prices were non-competitive. Last gear 
there was a balance of payments surplus in the first six 
months which is now expected to have continued to the: end 
of the year in spite of Suez. Total exports in the first 
eleven months were 11% higher than a year earlier and 
those to USA alone 37% higher. This proves beyond doubt 
that underlying trade and payments position of UK is sound, 
better in fact than in any recent year. 


In order to dispel all doubts on the future of the pound 
the UK Government, with what was clearly full backing of 
the U.S.A. and international monetary authorities, decided 
to reinforce reserves in three ways. First, through trans- 
action with IMF already referred to. Second, by arrang- 
ing a $500 million credit line with US Export/Import Bank 
and finally USA and Canadian Governments have agreed to 
consider favourably a waiver of last year’s interest on 
certain loans. As Mr. Per Jacobsson, managing director 
of IMF, has pointed out, “a state of equilibrium had almost 
been reached” in UK before Suez crisis. UK Government 
is resolved to continue its existing policies of fiscal and 
monetary restraint. 


work on the preparation of a national five-year program. 
In September of the same year, the Commission drafted 
a tentative six-year program in reply to the request of the 
Colombo Plan. But it later produced a tentative five-year 
plan which after thorough examination by various quarters 
in and outside the government was finalized near the end 
of 1952. 

In Ceylon, the government drafted a five-year plan in 
advance of the Colombo Plan, but it was more or less a 
makeshift program with insufficient backing for actual im- 


plementation. In the report drawn up by the IBRD (In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
Mission to Ceylon in 1951 the Ceylonese Government 


recommended the establishment of a planning body which 
would undertake the planning work within the government. 
Consequently, a Central Planning Bureau was established 
in 1952. 

National development plans were also being studied in 
other Southeast Asian countries, which were not included in 
the Colombo Plan at its beginning. For instance, in 1953 
the Burmese Government made public a eight-year Welfare 
State Program which was based upon the report made by a 
U.S. consultant firm invited by the government specifically 
for this purpose. A draft five-year program was produced 
by ‘the Philippines in 1955, although she was not very en- 
thusiastic about planned economy. Thailand, also not a 
strong advocator of economic planning, had not drawn up 
an integrated development plan but she had produced in- 
dividual programs in various fields such as irrigation, trans- 
portation and port improvement. Indonesia produced the 
Sumitro Plan which covered 1952 and 19538, but otherwise 
the government has not published any definite development 


program. It is expected that a five-year plan will be 
published in the course of 1956. 
The total amount of planned investment in all the 


Southeast Asian countries is roughly estimated at U.S.$9,3- 
billion and the annual average at $1,67-billion out of which 
87 per cent is expected to come from foreign sources. With | 
a total population of 620-million, the per capita investment 
per annum is estimated at $2.60. Assuming the average per 
capita national income in Southeast Asia at $50, the above 
investment accounts for only 5 per cent of the national 
income. The above total figure does not include invest- 
ments in the private sector, but if we assume it to be about 
equal to the size of public investment, the total annual per 
capita investment in Southeast Asia will not be more than 
$5, or 10 per cent of the national income. 

On the other hand, in most of the industrialized coun- 
tries including Japan, annual investment accounts for 15 
to 20 per cent of the national income. There are also 
estimates made. by the United Nations and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization on the necessary amount of capital 
for developing under-developed economies. These estimates 
indicate that an investment of at least 20 per cent of 
national income is needed for a two per cent annual in- 
crease in per capita income. Compared with these figures, 
therefore, the low scale of investment in the present deve- 
lopment programs of Southeast Asian countries can only 
mean a slow rate of development. 
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One of the major obstacles put in the way of imple- 
menting the development programs is the inadequate supply 
of development capital. To a large degree it accounts for 
the conservative scale of their programs which must be 
limited by the countries’ capacity to raise the necessary 
capital, It is of course best if the capital can be provided 
domestically, but the low level of income, and often the 
inadequacy in the administrative and_ institutional setup, 
limits the extent to which these countries can mobilize 
domestic capital. 


There are various conceivable 
domestic capital. One of them is through increasing the 
voluntary savings of the people. In Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, however, the amount of voluntary savings collected 
by banks, post offices, insurance companies and other finan- 
cial institutions account for only about one per cent of 
national income. The capital accumulation in the form of 
undistributed corporation profits, which is a very important 
source of capital in industrialized countries, is also quite 
insignificant. Moreover, because of the inadequate deve- 
lopment of various financial institutions, the portion which 
those institutions can absorb from the people’s savings is 
low and in many cases a substantial portion of savings is 
hoarded in the form of precious metals and jewelry. 


Another form of mobilizing domestic capital is 
through forced saving mainly through taxation. Surplus in 
the current account of the government budget can be 
utilized as a source of government investment. But this 
method again has its limitations in view of the high depen- 
dence for government revenue upon custom tariffs, and be- 
cause of the weakness in administrative organizations. 

In connection with the raising of domestic capital 
through taxation, there is an important question of how 
far the farmers should be taxed. For most countries in 
the region; agriculture is the predominant sector of the 
economy, and the initial capital accumulation for indus- 
trialization must be created out of agricultural income. 
However, where agriculture is backward and farm income 
is low, taxing the farmer involves various difficulties. 
it is particularly tthe case for these now governments 
which have been committed to promise a rapidly ris- 
ing standard of living for their people. Heavy taxation 
upon the farmers becomes politically impracticable. 


Another measure is forced saving through inflation 
where the government creates an additional fund for deve- 
lopment purposes by spending more than revenue. Yet, its 
drawback is not only the immediate rise of commodity prices 
but the long term adverse effect upon the economy by dis- 
torting the direction of investment and the distribution of 
income. Although this form of forced saving is easier for 
the government to resort to than direct taxation, the danger 
lies on the part of the government to go beyond the reason- 
able limit and invite confusion in the domestic economy and 
the deterioration in the balance of payments position through 
excessive imports. 

The third method of accumulating domestic- capital is 
to mobilize idle labor for constructive works to create 
capital assets directly from surplus labor. Most of the 
countries in this region have a large labor force only partly 
employed. This is particularly found in the rural area 
where the seasonal demand for labor fluctuates widely. For 
example, both in Thailand and Burma the average working 
days per farmer is not more than 70 days during a whole 
year. Any possible means of employing this surplus labor 
will certainly open up a possibility of accumulating capital 
in kind without sacrificing the living standard of the people. 
For this purpose, however, payment of money wages should 
be dispensed with as much as possible and the labor force 
should be mobilized directly by the government or by some 
kind of organization. 


ways of mobilizing 
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Some of the Southeast Asian countries have devised a 
unique scheme for construction in which the governments 
supply the necessary materials such as cement and steel 
and the villagers contribute voluntary labor. The scheme 
is applicable in many agricultural countries especially when 
the specific development project directly benefits the farmer. 
For this reason, loca! projects such as irrigation, flood con- 
trol, road construction are often most suitable. 


Although this method of construction seems most ap- 
propriate for Asian countries, the amount of work expected 
cannot be much if. the labor mobilized is strictly on a 
voluntary basis. In Communist countries, this kind of 
labor mobilization can be carried out’ effectively under 
strong leadership, and often under compulsion of the 
government. However, in the Southeast Asian countries 
where economic development is pursued under parliamen- 
tary democracy, it is politically difficult to mobilize labor 
in large quantity with very small or practically no pay. 


Thus, it is seen that various obstacles lie in the way 
of mobilizing domestic capital in Southeast At&ian couniries. 
If the economic development of these countries were to have 
taken place in the nineteenth century, it might have been 
possible to achieve quick capital accumulation by making 
the rich wealthier at the cost of leaving the poor to starve. 
But in the present century, where the laborers and farmers 
have awakened, strong political protest is certain to be 
raised against any extravagant disparity in the distribution 
of income. In Japan, during the early stage of industrial 
development, private capital accumulation was_ enforced 
effectively under the protection of a strong government 
with very weak resistance coming from the labor class. The 
experience of Japan cannot be repeated in other Asian 
countries where the basic social and political environment is 
different from that of nineteenth century Japan. 


If sufficient amount of capital for economic develop- 
ment purposes cannot be raised domestically, then the only 
alternative is to make up the deficit from foreign sources, 
either by inviting private foreign capital or by borrowing 
public capital from governmental or international sources. 
The idea of encouraging private capital investment into 
under-developed areas has on many occasions been express- 
ed by the U.S. Government and businessmen as well. For 
the United States, Canada, Australia and Latin American 
countries, at least at the beginning, had developed their 
economies primarily through inviting foreign private invest- 
ments. During the inter-war period, the United Kingdom 
invested abroad about eight per cent of her annual national 
income, most of which had been in the form of private 
capital. 

After the Second World War, the capital supplying 
power of the West European countries including the U.X. 
has been substantially reduced, while the United States 
which is expected to take their place has not been suffi- 
ciently filling her role as supplier of private capital to 
foreign countries. Furthermore, the bulk of private in- 
vestments from the United States have been directed to 
Canada and Latin American countries and to oil develop- 
ments in the Middle East with little attention paid to 
Southeast Asia. One of the reasons lie in the suspicious 
attitude still entertained by the newly independent coun- 
tries toward foreign investment which is often interpreted 
as a method by which the advanced countries exploit the 
under-developed countries. 

The other reason is the economic and political instabili- 
ty of these countries which do not present an attractive 
picture to foreign investors. The recent tendency in some 
countries of this area to relax controls on the. inflow of 
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foreign capital may lead to some increase in foreign private 
investment. However, a substantial increase in such invest- 
ment is not forthcoming, as the unstable polical conditions 
and the geographical proximity of this region to the Com- 
munist countries still proves far too risky for profit seeking 
private capital. The recent records of the capital trans- 
action of some of the Asian countries indicate net outflow 
of capital from these countries. This is due chiefly to the 
transfer of ownership of capital assets in these countries 
from the foreign investors to local business people. 


Such being the case with private capital, the inflow of 
public capital in the form of either government grants and 
loans, or loans from international financial institutions has 
great significance. One of the most important sources of 
such capital supply is the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD). The outstanding loans 
of the Bank, however, as of the end of June 1954, indicate 
that the share given to the countries of Southeast Asia was 
not more than 86-million, or 7 per cent of the total. Since 
the Bank naturally operates on the basis of security and 
profitability, the applications filed by the countries of this 
area often do not satisfy the requirements. Larger loans 
from the bank may be forthcoming to Southeast Asia be- 
cause of the recent shift in the bank’s policy which places 
more emphasis on loans to under-developed areas, but it 
is evident that the loans from the IBRD alone will not be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the under-developed 
ecountries.. It is thus that the recent decision of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council to establish a Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, which 
needed capital with relatively simple procedures, is highly 
welcomed. It is also hoped that the SUNFED (Special 
United Nations Economic Development Fund) which prac- 
tically has the unanimous support of all under-developed 
nations of the world, but is not yet accepted by richer 
countries, will be established before long. 


Apart from the international financial organizations 
mentioned, the governments of the highly developed coun- 
tries have been supplying aid funds to Southeast Asian 
countries. The United States has been extending economic 
aid under the Point Four and the FOA programs—the latter 
now called ICA (International Cooperation Administration). 
For example, India is accorded about $50-million annually 
for development of her economy, and another $190-million 
wheat loan in 1951, counterpart fund of which was available 
for internal development projects. Pakistan is also receiv- 
ing various economic aids from the United States. The 
total amount of aid given by the United States to Southeast 
Asian countries has so far not been very impressive except 
in the case of aid to Indochina where the military aspect 
was very important. 


Under the Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth countries, 
such as the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, are giving economic aid to Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. However, the supply of capital under the Colombo 
Plan has so far not been very substantial when considered 
from the standpoint of the need for rapid economic deve- 
lopment. The Plan has contributed and is contributing to 
the improvement in technical standard through its technical 
assistance program. The U.S.S.R. has also recently joined 
in the effort to aid the economic development of this region 
and an agreement to establish an iron and steel factory in 
India upon a long term low interest loan from the U.S.S.R. 
was concluded. 


According to the United Nations “Study of Trade 
Between Asia and Europe”, total external aid extended to 
this region during 1950 and 1952 amounted to $1,320- 
million out of which $551-million was from the United 
States, $557-million was from release of the blocked sterling 
account, $117-million was loans and grants from the U.K., 


is to supply much. 
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$55-million was the loans from the IBRD, and $39-million 
was from other sources. On the other hand, the net balance 
of private capital transfer showed a total deficit of $175- 
million during 1948 to 1951. Thus, in the post-war supply 
of external funds to this region, public funds through various 
international institutions and foreign governments are play- 
ing a dominant role while the contributions made by private 
sources are relatively small. ‘ 


Ill 


So far the problem of providing the necessary funds 
for economic development has been dealt with, but another 
important aspect is how the available funds can be most 
effectively utilized. It is a matter of selecting a sector 
or sectors of the economy in which to place investment 
priority. During the early stage of independence the deve- 
lopment planning of most of the newly independent coun- 
tries gave the highest priority to industrialization, parti- 
cularly to the development of heavy industries. However, 
practical experience gave their investment programs a.more 
realistic approach. 

In the case of India, for example, earlier development” 
plans emphasized the importance of industrialization, but 
the first-five year plan gave greater priority to agriculture 
and transportation. With the heavy import of grains, 
cotton and other materials, India found it difficult to ap- 
propriate sufficient foreign exchange to the import of capital 
goods necessary for industrialization and the basic develop- 
ment works such as power, transportation and river deve- 
lopment. After accomplishing a substantial increase of 
agricultural production under the first five-year plan, India 
is now embarking upon an ambitious industrialization 
scheme under the second five-year plan which will be 
initiated April 1956. Other countries of Southeast Asia 
have also realized the same necessity of increasing and im- 
proving the production of primary products to enable the 
import of necessary consumer and capital goods. 

This fact presents a dilemma for these countries. 
While on one hand they hope to diversify their economic 
structure through industrialization in order to reduce their 
high dependence upon the unstable export of primary pro- 
ducts, on the other hand, they are faced with the immediate 
necessity of enlarging the export of primary products to 
enable them to import capital goods necessary for indus- 
trialization. , 

Another aspect of industrialization which has been re- 
cognized more and more clearly in recent years, is the im- 
portance of developing basic facilities such as power, flood 
control, health and education in order to facilitate the 
smooth progress of industrialization. Without these basic 
facilities, industries cannot be operated efficiently. The 
problem of the relative importance of heavy industry and 
the small or medium scale industry is also drawing increas- 
ing attention. Countries with very large population and 
natural resources such as India and China may undertake 
ambitious development schemes for heavy industries. But 
smaller countries with limited natural resources and domes- 
tic market may find it difficult to construct and operate 
heavy industries economically, at least during the earlier 
stage of economic development. Even tthe larger countries, 
where capital is scarce and labor is abundant, may find it 
more economical to encourage small or medium scale indus- 
tries which require less capital and give larger opportunities 
for employment. This brings up the question of* the type 
of industrialization that will be most conducive to a rapid 
improvement of the living standards of the people as a 
whole. 

The problem of’ regional cooperation among Asian 
countries in their development planning was discussed in 
recent international conferences such as the Eleventh 
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The Psychological Effort of the Communists in Southeast Asia in 1956 


PART II 


Ill. SOUTHEAST ASIA 


A. Indonesia 


1. Mission: In Indonesia during 1956 the aims of the 
USSR and Communist China have been closely and fairly 
publicly meshed with those of the Indonesian Communist 
Party (PKI). Populous Indonesia thus is the classic exam- 
ple today of the coordinated use of media from above and 
below in a major Communist strategic effort to move Indo- 
nesia simultaneously closer to internal Communist popular 


Session of ECAFE, the Asian African Conference and the 
Simla Conference on Foreign Aid to Asia.* It may be 
premature to emphasize the importance of regional co- 
operation in regard to economic planning, but it seems that 
in the long run the division of labor among countries on 
equal focting will benefit the countries of the region by 
saving wasteful investments and raising the efficiency of 
production in each member country. Such cooperation is 
needed now particularly in agriculture for products such as 
rice, cotton etc., and at a later stage the cooperation can 
be extended to the various branches of industry. 


The last. but not the least, problem in development 
planning is the actual execution of the plan. Most coun- 
tries of the region are following the pattern of mixed 
economy which encourages both public and private invest- 
ment and management of industries. Investment schemes 
to which the government is directly responsible are rela- 
tively easier to carry out according to plan, but difficulties 
often arise in the sector of the plan left to private invest- 
vestment activities. For example, in India’s first five-year 
Plan, a large part of industrial development is left in the 
hands of private business. Out of the planned total invest- 
ment in industries during the five year period amounting 
to Rs. 3,370 million, Rs. 2,330-million is expected from the 
private sector. But according to the actual record, works 
under government investments such as irrigation, trans- 
portation and power development have shown good progress 
whereas the development of indusiries left to private invest- 
ment has so far proceeded less than half of the planned 
target. With a limited amount of capital accumulation, 
shortage of capital in the private sector is aggravated when 
the government exerts too much pressure on the raising of 
capital through taxation. bond issue or postal savings. 
Moreover, as private enterprise is usually led by profit 
motives, it may not necessarily act in line with the govern- 
ment program. If the government is to force private enter- 
prise to act in accordance with its objectives, then com- 
pulsory measures become necessary. But if such measures 
are enacted by an insufficiently organized and _ ill-trained 
administration if may cause confusion and inefficiency de- 
trimental to the rapid progress of economic development. 

Thus, in addition to the preparation of an economic 
development plan, effective implementation under democra- 
tic government is one of the most important issues with 
which most governments in Southeast Asia are now con- 
fronted. 


* The author has attended all these conferences. 


majorities and open alignment with the Soviet Bloc. Com- 
munist propaganda has adjusted to the favorable climate 
created by the PKI’s receipt of more than six million votes 
in the September, 1955 Parliamentary elections (seventeen 
percent of the total votes cast), and has redefined for its own 
purpose slogans of peace, patriotism, and parliamentarianism. 


2. Theme: In their broad accent upon peace and anti- 
colonialism, Communists in Indonesia during 1956 have 
continued to employ slogans current since the demise of the 
of the armed struggle line in the early ’fifties. However, 
these slogans have been re-oriented to the current objec- 
tives of expanding Sino-Soviet contacts with the Indonesian 
Government and improving the parliamentary position of 
the PKI. The Communist appeal is focused upon “captur- 
ing’’ Indonesia’s nationalist ambitions—as expressed in an 
“independent” foreign and internal policy. To this end, the 
Communist line currently seeks to: (1) pave the way for 
strengthened parliamentary majorities controlled by or 
favorable to the PKI; (2) increase contacts with and good- 
will for Communist states and strengthen the government- 
to-government relations between those states and Indonesia; 
(3) decrease Indonesian goodwill for the US and its in- 
stitutions; and (4) strengthen the orientation of Indonesia 
toward a regional grouping of Asian-African states. 


3. Vehicle: The Communist message from the PKI, 
Communist China, and the USSR is jointly propagated by 
all the traditional media: newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
radio, and personal contacts. The most elaborate mechanism 
for presenting the Communist appeal and one which has 
gained heightened usage during 1956 is the extensive visits 
of Indonesian delegations to the Communist Bloc. High- 
lighted by the well-publicized trips of President Sukarno to 
Moscow and Peiping, the list of Indonesian delegations to 
countries of the Communist Bloc includes groups of journa- 
lists, teachers, labor leaders, religious leaders, students, and 
parliamentary leaders. The utility of this medium was 
most recently demonstrated by Peiping’s broadcast of state- 
ments by President Sukarno citing the similarity of Indo- 
nesian and Chinese Communist problems and indicating sym- 
pathy and support for Chinese Communist objectives. 


A Chinese Communist film, The Circus, a collection of 
traditional Chinese acrobatic shows, was shown in Djakarta 
in early January, where it was seen by an estimated 54,000 
viewers. In January also, the Chinese Communist Consulate 
reportedly loaned the following films for showings by the 
Overseas Chinese General Association: two séctions of the 
New Evening and Morning News, Yunnan Puppet Show, and 
a documentary entitled Indian Cultural Group in China. 


The USSR distributes a monthly colored magazine, 
Negeri Soviet, in addition to distributing press materials to 
Indonesian newspapers. Recent activities of the USSR on 
a variety of propaganda fronts indicate an increasing de- 
gree of direct competition with US information programs. 
Publications from Communist China including © People’s 
China and China Reconstructs have sought to picture a 
renascent China with problems not dissimilar to those of 
Indonesia. 


Front groups have assumed a major role in Communist 
propaganda activities; certain segments of Indonesian society 
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have become the special province and particular targets of 
individual front organizations. SOBSI, the Indonesian 
labor federation, has long been the most powerful of the 
organizations controlled by Indonesian Communists. Its 
efforts are paralleled among women by GERWANI, among 
youth by Pemuda Rakjat, among veterans by PERBEPBSI, 
and among peasants by Barisan Tani Indonesia. The All 
Indonesian Peoples’ Congress represents the Communists’ 
most significant effort to form a united front among all 
political parties. 

4. The Communist Effort Considered: Almost with- 
out exception, Communist appeals have been cast in terms 
which find sympathy with Indonesian attitudes and opinions. 
On the bas‘s of newspaper editorials, official statements, and 
the comments of individuals who have visited the USSR 
and Communist China, Indonesian goodwill for the Com- 
munist states has definitely increased during 1956. There 
can be but little doubt that Communist propaganda, parti- 
cularly the heavy emphasis placed upon cultural contacts 
and state-to-state relations, is playing a significant role in 
creating that increased goodwill. At the same time, Com- 
munists apparently have only a dark picture of the complex 
tactics by which that goodwill will be maintained as they 
begin to seek enduring parliamentary power. 


B. Burma 


1. Mission: The Sino-Soviet propaganda mission in 
Burma during 1956 is (1) to maintain Burma on a neu- 
tralist course of action, and (2) to strengthen Bloc and 
weaken Western political, economic, and cultural ties with 
the country. Communist China has the particular mission 
at this point of (8) regaining propaganda footing lost dur- 
ing the Sino-Burmese border incident of July, August, and 
September. 

Internally, the Communist-controlled overt National 
United Front (NUF) seeks (4) to make the NUF acceptable 
to the Burmese Government, political parties, and voters, 
and (5) to become, without endangering its own program, 
the mediator between the hard-pressed insurgent Burma 
Communist Party and the Government. The Burma Com- 
munist Party seeks (6) only to survive in some organiza- 
tional form in the face of the Government’s two year pro- 
gram to destroy it. 

In effect, the Bloc is pursuing broad Communist inter- 
national propaganda objectives vis-a-vis Burma while the 
the local overt apparatus is being encouraged to pursue its 
peculiar national objectives, outwardly independent of each 
other. A less than direct relationship of cxternal and in- 
ternal Communist propaganda obtains in Burma, in part 
because Sino-Soviet policy has not been generating the 
same goodwill as in 1955. 


2. Theme: Externally, Bloc themes are positive in 
nature and stress the correctness of Burma’s neutralist 
course, and publicize the manifest efforts by the Bloc to 
strengthen cultural and economic ties with Burma. In ad- 
dition, Peiping’s themes defend Communist China’s position 
in the border dispute. 1. The Sino-Burmese border has 
never been fully demarcated to the satisfaction of both 
sides. 2. There is no real question of a border crossing 
by Chinese troops. 8. The US has maliciously taken ad- 
vantage of inaccurate Burmese press reports in an attempt 
to strain relations between Burma and Communist China. 

Internally, NUF themes reflect the Front’s attempt to 
make its peace with the Government and the political com- 
munity. 4. The NUF is cooperating with the Government. 
5. The NUF is desirous of participating, to an increasing 
extent, in national and local government. 2 


: 3. Vehicle: Films, magazines, missions, and scholar- 
ships are being most heavily developed and employed by the 
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Peiping programs seven hours 
a week in the Burmese language. Moscow is in the process 
of preparing a Burmese-language service of its own. The- 
Soviet Union is estimated to have made as many as 100 films, 
or more than 61,000 linear feet, available to the Burmese 
public for entertainment and educational purposes. Chinese 
film imports are estimated to be 5 percent above the 1955 
import level. Hanoi introduced, during September, its first 
film to the Government of Burma. This was a 35mm color 
and sound film entitled Vietnam on the Road to Victory. 
The Soviet Union continues to seek qualified Burmese for 
its book translation program, which has produced an im- 
pressive amount of material which can be found in many 
book outlets in major urban centers of Burma. The Soviet 
Embassy in Rangoon continues to issue six weekly or 
monthly magazines, and it has added a Burmese-language 
supplement to its monthly Information Bulletin. Circula- 
tion of the Bulletin is reported to be 2,000 copies in English 


Bloc as propaganda vehicles. 


and 4,000 in the Burmese language. Low-priced high- 
quality Chinese Communist publications are readily avail- 
able. 


Official government, economic, and cultural missions 
(person-to-person contacts) play a most important role in 
the Communist propaganda program as of June 1956. Burma 
had despatched five missions to, and had received at least 
four missions from, the Soviet Union. Burma sent at least 
five to, and had received at least three missions from, 
Communist China. 


A plethora of front organizations continue to function 
in Burma. On the political side, these include, under the 
aegis of the National United Front, the: Burma Trade 
Union Congress; All-Burma Peasants Organization; World 
Peace Congress (affiliate of the WPC); People’s Youth Or- 
ganization (affiliate of the WFDY); All-Burma Students 
Federation (affiliate of IUS); All-Rangoon Students Union; 
All-Burma Women’s Freedom League; Burma-Soviet Cul- 
tural Association; Rangoon University Student Union. 


Within the Overseas Chinese community, Communists 
econtrol the: Sino-Burmese Friendship Society; Burma-China 
Relief Association; Huian Young Men’s Association; Chinese 
Youth Society; Chinese Student Union; Fukienese Associa- 
tion; Chinese Women’s Association. 


They tend to dominate the: Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce; Rangoon Chinese quarter branch of the Trade Union 
Congress (Burma); Burma-Chinese Shop Employees’ As- 
sociation; Burma-Chinese Cultural Association; Burma- 
Chinese Workers and Traders Progressive Association; 
Burma-Chinese Teachers Union. 


Book outlets, which may also be considered front or- 
ganizations, include: People’s Literature House, Rangoon; 
Kyow Lin Booksellers and Publishers, Rangoon; Nan Chio 
Book Suppliers, Rangoon; International Publishing House, 
Rangoon; Central Publishing House, Mandalay. 


4. The Communist Effort Considered: The Bloc pro- 
paganda program in 1956 has suffered three identifiable set- 
backs. These were caused by the Soviet Union’s inexpert 
handling of, and consequent Burmese disillusionment with, 
barter agreements, by Sino-Soviet Embassy interference in 
the April elections, and by Chinese Communist military en- 
croachments in the Kachin and Wa states of northern Burma. 
The Nation (important paper in Rangoon) chose these in- 
cidents to make a particularly damning case against Com- 
munist China, and to clarify Burmese thinking on the sub- 
ject of Sino-Burmese relations in general. The paper ex- 
cited public thinking when it also attempted to show Peiping 
was directing a program to settle an increasing number of 
Chinese in Burma for the purpose of infiltrating and gaining 
control of Burmese economic and political institutions. As 
a consequence, there is a growing Burmese awareness of 
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the true nature of Communist China’s policies and objec- 
tives in Burma. 


On the plus side, the Bloc has succeeded in introducing 
quantities of film and literature into Burma, and in lubri- 
eating the channels of communications with local front 
organizations. Internally, the NUF’s headway in realizing 
a modus vivendi with the Government and weaving itself 
into the national political fabrie now depends almost en- 
tirely on GUB reconsideration of the Communist problem. 


On balance, strategic propaganda objectives, themes, 
and choice of media remain essentially unchanged. Heavy 
emphasis continues to be placed by the Communists on 
realizing closer cooperation between Burma and the Bloc 
(particularly the Soviet Union), and between the Govern- 
ment and the NUF. Over-all propaganda operations are 
being expanded and the propaganda structure more deeply 
rooted within Burma. This-holds true more for the Soviet 
than for the Chinese Communist effort. However, beeause 
the Sino-Soviet programs are run in tandem, it is possible 
that Soviet successes will be able to compensate for lost 
Chinese propaganda momentum at this time. 


C. Thailand 


1. Mission: The Sino-Soviet propaganda mission in 
Thailand has crystallized in 1956. It is (1) to make it 
appear in Thailand’s interest to divorce itself from SEATO; 
(2) to stimulate doubts among the Thai people concerning 
the wisdom of collaborating with the US; and (3) to realize 
strong Bloc economic ties with Thailand. Internally, Com- 
munist parties sought (4) to influence public opinion to 
agitate for more latitude in choosing Thailand’s friends in 
Asia. 


The ability of the external Communist apparatus to 
assist the internal organization is limited by the Bloc’s 
desire not to antagonize Bangkok, and by the fact that the 
Communist parties are eutlawed and generally ineffective 
per se. Channels for cooperation and communication do 
exist between Thai parties and the Soviet Embassy in 
Bangkok, -the Viet Minh organization in the Vietnamese 
community in Northeastern Thailand, and between these 
parties and the Chinese Communist agents in northern Thai- 
land. 


Both the internal and external apparatus seem content 
to work with and support Thai left-wing elements, especially 
the press, since neutralist, i.e., left-wing, elements are per- 
mitted to exist and express themselves freely in Thailand, 
and can do the job more effectively than can the Communists 
per se. 


2. Theme: Peiping has emerged during 1956 as the 
principal spokesman for the Communist powers both within 
and outside of Thailand. Peiping’s themes stréssed that: 
1. Peiping, as co-author of the “five principles,” is anxious 
to expand the area of peace and prosperity in Southeast 
Asia. 2. The US, on the other hand, is using SEATO to 
pursue and further its policy of aggressive interference in 
Thailand: 3. China is anxious to develop economic and ciul- 
tural ties with Thailand. 4. The US, on the other hand, is 
forcing Thailand to assume local leadership of, and to be- 
come headquarters for SEATO. The US wants to make 
Thailand a battleground in any future conflict. 5. China 
is ready to assist the Thais to throw off the military yoke and 
tv join the Asian community of peace-loving nations. 6. 
Thailand cannot ignore for long a neighbor whose impor- 
tance and power is being recognized to an increasing extent 
throughout the world. 


3. Vehicle: Consumer goods, literature, and radio 
are the principal media for carrying Peiping’s propaganda 
message to Thailand. Missions, films, and front organiza- 
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tions run a poor second. The influx of low-priced but at- 
tractive Chinese-manufactured consumer goods and main- 
land-printed Chinesé-language literature for sale in the 
Overseas Chinese community continues unabated. Com- 
munist China has gone a long way, during this period, in 
creating the impression among Overseas Chinese in Thailand 
that it is providing its citizens with evidence of the “better 
life to come,”’ and that it is maintaining its traditions, de- 
veloping its international position, and is planning for a 
dynamic. and promising future. 


4. The Communist Effort 
have not overlooked the Chinese Communist military en- 
croachment in northern Burma, and this awareness may 
make it more difficult for the Chinese Communists to achieve 
their propaganda objectives in Thailand. This has detracted 
but slightly from the unspectacular but definite successes 
being scored by the program in creating within Thailand 
doubts as to the sincerity and intentions of the US Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis Thailand, and in creating a desire, on the 
part of more Thai, that the Government adopt a neutralist 
course of action and develop diplomatic and economic re- 
lations with Communist China while retaining ties with the 
West. 


Thailand, during 1956, has moved steadily upward on 
the Communist propaganda priority list, certainly on that 
list maintained by Peiping. The character and tempo of 
this propaganda campaign has probably been decided by 
what seems to be the Bloc’s assumption that Thailand is 
rapidly approaching the point where it must reappraise its 
foreign policy position and objectives. Thailand. according 
to this assumption, must soon decide whether or not, and 
if so to what extent, it should accommodate itself to the 
Communist Bloc, particularly to Communist China. This 
assumption seems reflected in Peiping’s propaganda output 
which has become unusually friendly toward Thailand, and 
ardently solicitous of its welfare. 


Considered: Thai leaders 


Judging from the steadily increasing efforts Peiping is 
expending on its propaganda output toward Thailand, it 
would appear that Communist China believes that the US 
and SEATO continue to be exploitable propaganda targets, 
and that an increasing number of Thais are giving more 
thoughtful consideration to Peiping’s propaganda arguments 
on such subjects as neutralism, trade with the Bloc, affilia- 
tion with SEATO, etc. 


Peiping is not apt to change its propaganda tactics to 
befriend and wean Thailand from the US and SEATO. Nor 
is it apt to change its emphasis on positive themes to Thai- 
land, and on negative and caustic themes to SEATO. Peiping 
probably believes that these have paid high dividends during 
1956. 


D. Cambodia 


1. Mission: The trend of events in Cambodia appears 
to. accord well with the current Communist strategy, a fact 
which has aroused the concern of Prime Minister Sihanouk 
and influential members of the Cambodian Government who 
have the capacity to change the course of events in Cam- 
bodia. The Communist mission is to: 1. Maneuver Cam- 
bodia into-a neutralist course of action. 2. Exchange diplo- 
matic, economic, and cultural missions with Cambodia. 3. 
‘Utilize Cambodia as an instrument for influencing Laos to 
adopt a neutralist course of action. 


The Bloc has failed to realize, during 1956, its ob- 
jectives of: 4. Forcing the withdrawal from Cambodia of the 
US military mission. 5. Reducing US influence and prestige 
to the vanishing point. 6. Obtaining tte complete con- 
fidenee of thé Cambodian Government ‘in the peaceful 
character of Bloc policies and objectives in Cambodia. 
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The Communist-controlled Pracheachon Party has 
sought to 7. Maintain its legal status and to increase its 
influence in the political life of Cambodia. 


A coordinated internal-external propaganda program 
did not develop until mid-1956, at which time Bloc politi- 
cal and economic missions began to arrive in Phnom Penh, 
and cooperation between local Communists and missions 
became evident in increased local propaganda output and 
in bold acts of intimidation in the Chinese community. 


2. Theme: Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi praise Sihanouk 
for adopting a neutralist course, and pledge their support in 
his fight to counter the “Gangster policy of bullying Cam- 
bodia.” Peiping is making a special effort to stress the 
historic nature of Sino-Khmer relations. The Pracheachon 
Party is attempting, by well chosen themes, to strain, and 
cause a severance of US-Cambodian relations. All themes 
cite the disinterested nature of Bloc trade and economic 
aid to, and agreements with, Cambodia. 


3. Vehicle: Economic aid agreements, exchange mis- 
sions and radio constitute the most widely used media, while 
press and front organizations run a poor second. Chinese 
Communist films began to make their appearance during 
the final quarter of 1956. A most significant development 
is Peiping’s announcement that it will spend $2.8-million 
out of a total grant of $22.8-million on the “aid to educa- 
tion program in Cambodia.” The most important missions 
included the Sihanouk mission to the Bloc, the stationing 
of joint Sino-Khmer economic missions in Phnom Penh and 
Communist China, and the visit of Chou En-lai to Cambodia 
in November. 


4. The Communist Effort Considered: As a result of 


a concerted propaganda program directed primarily at the. 


person of Prime Minister Sihanouk, the Bloc has been able 
to encourage Cambodia in its predisposition to move into 
a neutralist position, to develop a stronger or if not yet 
decisive political and economic footing in Cambodia, and to 
bring effective influence to bear upon Laos, and to some 
extent upon South Vietnam and Thailand to pursue similar 
courses of action. Furthermore, the influx and establish- 
ment of Bloc political and economic missions during the 
final quarter of 1956 imbues local Communists, particularly 
within the Overseas Chinese community, with stature and 
strength hitherto denied them, and places them in a better 
position to exert influence over the entire Chinese com- 
munity. 

Peiping has experienced identifiable “setbacks” evident 
in a growing awareness and anxiety on the part of Prime 
Minister Sihanouk concerning Communist Chinese political 
activity in Cambodia, and in Sihanouk’s orders banning 
political activity in Chinese schools and subjecting Com- 
munist film importers to rigid censorship. 

On balance, the Bloc during 1956 has been engaging in 
an obvious and very successful propaganda. program of flat- 
tery, friendship, and peace directed to Sihanouk himself. 
It is well-coordinated, adroitly timed, and skilfully played. 

Faced with the realities of life, Sihanouk and other 
leaders now appear to have grave misgivings concerning the 
wisdom of their actions. However, the fact remains, that 
the Communist delegations, in large numbers, are in Phnom 
Penh to stay. The Cambodian Government, whatever pre- 
cautions it may take, is not likely to expel these missions. 
This means that propaganda will be fed intraveneously to 
target groups to an increasing extent from its manufactur- 
ing point in Phnom Penh. External propaganda constitutes 
a sedative to disguise the true nature of the propaganda 
operation conducted’ within Cambodia. 

This propaganda campaign, unless successfully counter- 
on tet considerable promise for the Communists during 
1957. 
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E. Laos 


1. Mission: Communist China and North Vietnam are 
most heavily committed to propaganda objectives in Laos 
during 1956. Peiping seeks, above al], (1) to maneuver 
the Royal Laotian Government (RLG) into pursuing a 
neutralist course. of action. Hanoi seeks (2) to bolster the 
Communist Pathet Lao (PL) military and political position, 
and (3) to groom it for participation in a coalition govern- 
ment for Laos. Until mid-1956, the Pathet Lao sought only 
those objectives fabricated for it by Hanoi and Peiping. 
Since then, there has been evidence that Pathet Lao leaders 
are being forced to an _ increasing extent to shift for 
themselves and to set forth their own objectives consonant 
with those of Peiping and Hanoi. 


The Communist Pathet Lao operate mainly in areas 
other than those controlled by the Royal Government. 
Therefore, PL contact with the Lao population as a whole 
is limited. The relationship of the Pathet Lao with the Viet 
Minh is so close as to identify the PL as little more than 
an extension of the Communist organism in North Vietnam. 
Contact with Peiping is made through Hanoi. 


2. Theme: Peiping and Hanoi devoted almost their 
entire propaganda output for the first six months of 1956 
to damning the Royal Government for engaging in military 
activity against the Pathet Lao in violation of the 1954 
Geneva Agreements and for preventing the reunification of 
Laos by the Pathet Lao. During July and August, thematic 
content changed noticeably. Communist media played up 
the readiness of the Pathet Lao to come to Vientiane to 
negotiate a settlement, the successful resumption of nego- 
tiations, and the traditional friendship evidenced by both 
sides. Heavy play to the Pathet Lao demand and to the 
Royal Government’s agreement in principle that Laos would 
establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China continued during October. 


3. Vehicle: Until July, radio constituted the most 
widely employed propaganda medium. Thereafter, the con- 
ference table became the chief sounding board, with radio 
amplifying the output. Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma’s 
visit to Peiping in August 1956 was a most important ad 
hoe propaganda vehicle, as was the visit in October of the 
Czech economic mission, under the leadership of Czech Vice 
Foreign Minister Ladislav Jimovic. Newspapers, front 
groups, and consumer products were not media factors 
worthy of consideration. 


4. The Communist Effort Considered: The Communists 
ean hardly be said to have suffered setbacks in the pro- 
paganda program in Laos during 1956. On the contrary, 
Peiping has successfully encouraged Lao predispositions to 
a neutral course of action; Hanoi has moved the Pathet 
Lao to the conference table for serious discussions; and the 
Pathet Lao has been given a near commitment by the Royal 
Government to the eventual creation of a coalition govern- 
ment in which the Pathet Lao would have a right to one or 
more key ministerial posts. Furthermore, the Pathet Lao 
have all but won the right to legally maintain a political 
party, communication outlets, and mass organizations. 


The Communists have registered highly important pro- 
paganda gains in Laos during 1956 which served to streng- 
then, temporarily at least, the internal Pathet Lao political 
position, and to pave the way for the introduction of Com- 
munist Bloc diplomatic missions. Unless progress made thus 
far is compromised by failures at the negotiating table, or 
by dissension within or between Viet Minh and Pathet Lao 
ranks, it is unlikely that the Communists will alter their 
present tactics. They will seek to strengthen the position 
of the Pathet Lao organization both within and outside 
of government. 
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F. South Vietnam , 


1. Mission: The Viet Minh’s primary propaganda mis- 
sion in South Vietnam is (1) to rally mass support and to 
bring maximum pressure to bear upon the Diem Govern- 
ment for resuming North-South negotiations; (2) to incite 
popular antipathy toward the US, and toward the presence 
of MAAG and TERM missions in South Vietnam; and (3) 
to persuade the International Control] Commission, especial- 
ly its Indian Chairman, that the US, MAAG, and TERM are 
violating the Armistice Agreements and should be severely 
restricted in their activities or removed from South Viet- 
nam. A less apparent objective is (4) to purchase time 
necessary to enable the Viet Minh to strengthen their posi- 
tion in both North and South Vietnam. 


Internally, the Communist Viet Minh apparatus in the 
South continues as a simple extension of the Communist Lao 
Dong Party and military organization in the North. The 
underground, laboring under severe restrictions imposed by 
the Diem Government, and with less than maximum zeal on 
the part of fringe members, seeks to realize those pro- 
paganda objectives generally fabricated by Hanoi and cited 
above. 


2. Theme: The character of Viet Minh propaganda 
themes to South Vietnam changed but slightly during 1956. 
Until July 21, themes dwelt with: 1. The failure of the 
Diem Government to resume negotiations by July 21. 2. 
The introduction of US troops and military equipment into 
South Vietnam, in violation of the Agreements. 38. The in- 
creasingly prosperous life being realized by citizens in the 
North. 


The passing of the July 21 deadline occasioned un- 
usually limited and unexpectedly restrained propaganda out- 
put from Hanoi and Peiping. Since then, Hanoi has con- 
eentrated a steady stream of propaganda fire on the US. 
4. The United States is Vietnam’s number one enemy and 
chief threat to peace in Southeast Asia. 


3. Vehicle: Radio, the International Control Commis- 
sion (as a result of communications addressed to it by the 
Viet Minh), pamphlets, and postcards, in that order, con- 
stitute the most important and widely-used media employed 
by the Viet Minh at this time. Film, missions, and con- 
sumer products are not media factors worthy of considera- 
tion in propaganda output to South Vietnam. 


Weekly broadcast time in the Vietnamese language 
totals: 
8 hours 45 minutes from Moscow 
7 hours from Peiping 


11 hours 30 minutes from Hanoi 


This represents a thirty minute decrease in Hanoi’s schedule 
but no change in other Vietnamese-language schedules. Be- 
ginning in August, Hanoi increased its French and English- 
language broadcasts. 


The Viet Minh has attempted without letup during 1956 
to occupy the International Control Commission with in- 
vestigations, to seize upon the Commission’s inconclusive 
findings, and to introduce these findings into the propaganda 
mill for emission in a form which would do credit to the 
North and discredit to the South. 


The General Post Office in Hanoi announced in July 
that “In the year ending May 15, 1956, North Vietnam 
sent to South Vietnam 335,000 postcards.” This would con- 
stitute an average of 125,662 cards for the first four and 
one-half months of 1956, or an average of 27,916 per 
month. 

Hanoi has sought to promote contacts of all sorts be- 
tween the zones, but it has failed to realize the exchange 
of any but Communist cadres. 
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4. The Communist Effort Considered: The Viet Minh 
suffered a decided propaganda setback on July 21 when they 
failed to force Diem to sit down at the conference table, 
and when they suddenly found themselves denied a specific 
target date to which hopes could be pinned, and to which 
propaganda could be geared. Furthermore, there is fairly 
reliable evidence that the Viet Minh are being called upon 
to expend more than the usual effort to maintain cadre 
spirit at acceptable levels in South Vietnam. 

However, hard-core Viet Minh subversive cadres have 
undoubtedly been called upon since July 21, to muster 
greater zeal and burrow more deeply into information, labor, 
and other key organizations in South Vietnam, and to firm 
up covert Viet Minh positions of influence and control. 

It seems reasonable to assume that Hanoi has been 
involved during these past five months in reassessing its 
propaganda approach to, and position in, South Vietnam, 
and in determining the propaganda course of action best 
suited to the post-July 1956 situation and climate of opinion 
in Vietnam and in the Southeast Asia area. 

Initial indications suggest that the Viet Minh overtly 
will continue to stress the need for a peaceful settlement 
of the Vietnam question, and the need, in the meantime, 
for an exchange of political, economic, and cultural missions. 
Covertly, they will probably continue to concentrate heavily 
on infiltrating key organizations in the South, on consolidat- 
ing their power and influence, and on establishing and en- 
larging the communication channels through which pro- 
paganda may flow at a given signal. 


G. North Vietnam 


1. Mission: The internal propaganda mission of the 
Government and the (Communist) Lao Dong Party of the 
so-called Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 1956 is (1) 
to facilitate the consolidation of Viet Minh political and 
military power north of the 17th Parallel; (2) to “persuade’’ 
opposition elements (individual, religious, ethnic) to co- 
operate with and support the central government and its 
political indoctrination and economic reform programs; and 
(3) to cultivate an interest in, and an understanding of, 
Communist theory and practice as well as of Hanoi’s rela- 
tionship with Moscow and Peiping. This mission has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since July 1954. 

The external propaganda mission took shape in 1956 
with the reporting on duty of quasi-official Viet Minh re- 
presentatives in Paris and New Delhi, and with the ex- 
change of press delegations with Phnom Penh. The mission 
is (1) to retain North Vietnam’s position and to increase 
its prestige on the world stage; (2) to convince the Geneva 
Powers and the nations of Southeast Asia of the correctness 
of the Viet Minh position vis-a-vis South Vietnam; and 
(3) to persuade these countries to look upon and accept 
North Vietnam, if not as The Government of Vietnam, 
then at least as senior to the Government of South Vietnam. 

2. Theme: New strands have been- woven into old 
themes since July which reveal, with unusual clarity, the 
problems facing the Viet Minh. 1. Vietnam must be united 
by peaceful means. 2. The struggle for unification may be 
arduous and long. 38. All elements of society must unite 
to support the correct policies of the Lao Dong Party in 
order to realize a strong and united Vietnam. 

Themes were quick to reflect the Lao Dong Party’s 
attitude toward Peiping’s Eighth Party Congress. 4. The 
Chinese Communist Party’s successes and experiences con- 
stitute a priceless contribution to the treasury of Marxist- 
Leninist theory. 5. The documents and resolutions of the 
Congress exert a great influence on the struggle for peace, 
democracy, and socialism in the world. 

Special themes have dealt with government activities 
at the national level. 6. The Lao Dong Party and the 
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Fatherland Front agree that Ho Chi Minh is beloved. 7. 
“We must not confound the cult of the individual with 
respect owed to a leader; to have confidence in our leaders 
is to have confidence in the vanguard and in the path 
toward which we will progress.” 


Special religious and ethnic minority problems have 
prompted such themes as: 8. “Clause 4 of (the Fatherland 
Front program of 1955) clearly points out that freedom of 
conscience and religion will be guaranteed.” 9. A second 
autonomous zone, the Viet-Bac Autonomous Zone, has been 
created to guarantee minorities equality, political rights, and 
the better way of life. 

The theme for external consumption strongly implies 
that North Vietnam is a power which will, to an increasing 
extent, play an important role in Southeast Asia. 


3. Vehicle: The Viet Minh have been concentrating 
this year on developing what is for North Vietnam newer 
and more effective propaganda media. The initial results 
of this effort bear the imprint of Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. 

Vietnamese Fatherland Front members, as well as poli- 
tical, military, and security cadres continue to act as the 
work horses of the media department inasmush as their 
numbers are legion, far-flung, and trustworthy, and they 
constitute the cheapest medium which Hanoi can employ at 
this time. The Vietnamese Fatherland Front was created 
in September-October 1955 for the express purpose of rally- 
ing and holding public support both at home and within 
Vienamese communities overseas. 

New media outlets have been introduced in North Viet- 
nam since April 1956. Soviet technicians reportedly assist- 
ed the Viet Minh in installing ten wired broadcast relay 
systems in ten key provinces in the North. Each of the 
wired systems will, according to Hanoi, broadcast in a 15-40 
kilometer area. According to Hanoi, one large loudspeaker 
will serve one thousand, and a small speaker will serve ap- 
proximately two hundred listeners. Indications are that the 
Vie: Minh intend to expand this system to include major 
urban areas throughout North Vietnam. 

Hanoi also reports that since January 1956, the Motion 
Picture Service of North Vietnam “has regularly produced 
four newsreels a month and two instructional films every 
three months.’’ The MPS is reportedly preparing to begin 
production on feature-length films. Nhan Dan, the Lao 
Dong Party organ, reported that: “During (the period 
January-June 1956) motion picture units served 13,719,767 
-viewers. This figure does not include showings by motion 
picture teams of the Army, private cinemas, and private 
organizations. Compared with the 1953 wartime average, 
the monthly number of spectators has increased 35 times.” 

The total population of North Vietnam is estimated at 
between 12 and 13.5 million since partitioning. The fact 
that the Viet Minh have taken over all of North Vietnam 
since 1955 might explain the marked increase in audience 
figures. 

On September 17, the Vietnam News Agency in Hanoi 
announced that a “mobile exhibition of the Vietnamese 
Catholic Church” had been touring Catholic provinces dis- 
playing photographs, documents, and other evidence “reflect- 
ing the unswerving policy of freedom of worship followed by 
the Viet Minh.” Although the Viet Minh have employed 
stationary exhibits and mobile film units in Indochina, this 
is believed to be the first time they have employed a ‘mobile 
exhibit” such as the one described, 


Other media innovations during 1956 have included the 
introduction of recreation centers and libraries at key in- 
dustrial and mining sites, the exchange of Catholic delega- 
tions with Soviet Satellite countries, and the acceptance of 
medical teams from the Soviet Union. 


FaR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEW 


4. The Communist Effort Considered: The Viet Minh 
propaganda program has engendered hatred and passive 
opposition among tand owners, small businessmen, Catho- 
lies, and tribal minorities who have been called upon to sub- 
mit to the Government’s many programs of reform. Fur- 
thermore, laborers in the mining areas of Hon Gay and Cam 
Pha have complained bitterly about being subjected to long 
hours of tedious propaganda discussions and talks following 
a full day’s work in the mines. As a result of this opposi- 
tion, and as a result of developments in the Bloc, particu- 
larly Peiping’s Eighth Party Congress, national and city 
government officials have embarked, with the Lao Dong 
Party’s approval and encouragement, on a program of self- 
criticism so as to correct past mistakes, and to clearly discern 
the correct steps to meet these pressing problems. 

On balance, the national government has suffered iden- 
tifiable propaganda setbacks during 1956, but these have 
been offset by the steady expansion of the propaganda appara- 
tus, the increase in the propaganda effort, the relaxation of 
certain political, economic, and religious restrictions, and 
by increased evidence of Bloc support. 


H. Philippines 


bf Mission: The Communist Party (PKP) in the 
Philippines is illegal and its activities have been drastically 
curtailed by an alert government whose military operations 
have confined HUK terrorists to remote areas of Luzon. 
The desire of the outlawed PKP to abandon armed rebellion 
in favor of a legal parliamentary struggle, perhaps even- 
tually to conceal itself within the folds of a new front, has 
been most clearly revealed by propaganda themes stressing 
its devotion to the Philippines and its desire to strengthen 
Philippine nationalism. In this connection, the varying de- 
grees of anti-Americanism in the country have been seized 
upon by Communist propaganda, and Communist propaganda 
themes have dwelt upon the alleged US domination of 
Philippine economic and political life. 
The desire of Philippine Communists to assume a legi- 
timate parliamentary position received an unexpected im- 
petus from a Supreme Court decision to admit bail to a 
ranking Communist who had been convicted of rebellion 
and other grave crimes. While striving for this legitima- 
tization of their party’s role, Philippine Communists have 
sought to: (1) Infiltrate Rural Reconstruction Movement 
agencies; (2) Infiltrate labor unions; (3) Recruit cadres 
as a core of Communist workers; (4) Initiate a campaign 
for cadre training of youths; (5) Develop closer contacts 
with middle class elements to foster nationalism; (6) En- 
courage contacts with nationalistic Filipino businessmen to 
form a ‘united front’ against foreigners; and (7) Dissemi- 
nate propaganda widely, particularly among the ‘working 
class.’ 
2. Theme: Propaganda from the USSR and Com- 
munist China dwells almost exclusively upon the relation- 
ship of the Philippines to the US. Indigenously produced 
propaganda also depends heavily upon anti-US polemics, 
making US military bases a major target of its attack. The 
manner in which Communist propaganda has utilized Fili- 
pino comment upon issues being negotiated between the 
US and the Philippines is evidenced by the following Moscow 
broadcast of October 9: 
. . » Whereas various economic agreements imposed by the 
United States on the Philippines converted that country into an 
agrarian, raw material hinterland of the American monopoliey 
the military agreements, as Filipino Senator Recto pute it, made 
the Philippines an American protectorate criss-crossed by 
American military bases, constituting a state within a state. 

In attacking the US, Communist propaganda has sought 

to attribute specific economic grievances in the Philippines 

—the urge for social benefits, the quest for industrializa- 
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tion, questions of land reform, and labor problems—to the 
alleged dependence of the Philippines and specifically the 
Magsaysay administration upon the United States. 

3. Vehicle: In its present outlawed state, the Com- 
munist movement depends upon personal contacts and clan- 
destine publications to transmit its propaganda message. 
Although distribution is sharply limited by governmental 
controls, propaganda from Communist China apparently is 
clandestinely circulated, particularly in the Chinese com- 
munity. In addition to personal contacts, Communist pro- 
paganda is chiefly disseminated by typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed sheets which are distributed quietly and unobtru- 
sively in areas where sympathy for Party objectives exists. 

4. The Communist Effort Considered: Although the 
degree of susceptibility among Philippine social and political 
groups to the Communist appeal is not clear, the Communist 
propaganda line in the Philippines has very adroitly geared 
its message to currently prominent sentiments. Anti- 
American sentiments in the Philippines clearly are not solely 
the creatures of Communist propaganda; it is equally clear 
however that the chief aim of such propaganda is to exacer- 
bate the tensions which have arisen in Philippine-US rela- 
tions. In assessing the success of Communist propaganda 
in Southeast Asia in 1956, the Philippines stands almost 
alone in its denial of Communist internal overtures and its 
deafness to Communist China’s demands for a recognized 
position in international affairs. 


I. Malaya—Singapore 


1. Mission: Communist propaganda in Malaya and 
Singapore has dwelt largely upon grievances arising from 
the “Colonial” relations of those areas with Great Britain. 
It has been structured to accord with the predilections of 
the large Chinese population in Malaya and the predominant- 
ly Chinese population in Singapore. By depicting “the new 
China” as a prosperous and progressive nation with inter- 
national prestige of a degree previously unknown in modern 
times, Communist China has very skilfully appealed to the 
Overseas Chinese pride in Chinese culture. 

A sop has been thrown to native Malayans by including 
a Malayan in the top leadership of the Malayan Communist 
Party (MCP) and by Peiping’s tacit support to a future 
role for Malaya in the British Commonwealth. The appeals 
of Communism in Malaya have been restricted by widespread 
revulsion against Communist terrorism; it is indeed para- 
doxical that this feeling has not been shared by Singapore’s 
population, who have constituted a much more willing au- 
dience for the Communist message. 

2. Theme: The major themes of Communist pro- 
paganda are aimed at “colonialism’’ and seek to enlist sup- 
port for the Communist position against “British imperia- 
lists,” the US, and the Labor Government in Singapore 
which is often described as “a running dog” of the British 
Colonial Office. To the Overseas Chinese, who take enor- 
mous pride in the renascence of Chinese culture regardless 
of its political orientation, Peiping’s propagandists have 
played heavily upon desires for closer contacts with the 
homeland by describing the advantages to be derived from 
a “normalization” of relations. In Malaya, as throughout the 
rest of Southeast Asia, the US is described as constituting 
the major obstacle for such “normalization” of relations. 
In this vein, SEATO has been repeatedly attacked as con- 
stituting US interference in Asian affairs which contributes 
to the maintenance of tension in the area. Attacks upon 
the US and SEATO constitute an appeal calculated to gain 
support from Malay as well as Chinese audiences; otherwise 
the major burden of the Communist message is addressed 
to the Overseas Chinese community. 


3. Vehicle: In Malaya and Singapore, individual 
contacts and clandestinely mimeographed and distributed 
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newssheets and leaflets carry the Communist message in 
1956. In addition, a great amount of propaganda from 


Communist China circulates among Communist-oriented 
groups, particularly student and labor organizations. In 
Singapore, the People’s Action Party (PAP) has constantly 
hewed to the Communist line, although the recent anti- 
Communist drive of the Lim cabinet has at least temporarily 
force (| the PAP into a relatively quiescent position. A sub- 
stantial portion of the Singapore Chinese-language press 
pursues u “great China” orientation which has proved highly 
susceptible to Communist propaganda. Moreover, the re- 
cent trade delegation to Communist China has aroused sup- 
port for the long-standing Communist appeal for ‘normali- 
zation” of relations with Communist China. In the motion 
picture field, Chinese Communist movies have been shown 
to large audiences in both Singapore and Malaya. Fore- 
most in drawing power was the color production Liang Shan 
Po and Chu Chu Ying Tai. Also included among Chinese 
Communist films shown in Singapore were Chin Hsiang Lien 
and The Princess and the Cowherd. 

4. The Communist Effort Considered: On balance, 
Communist propaganda in Malaya and Singapore during 
1956 has had mixed success. In attracting support for the 
renascence of ‘Chinese culture and for the ‘normalization’ 
of relations with Communist China, Communist propaganda 
has met with great success. It is by no means clear, how- 
ever, that the gain in friendship for Communist China has 
occasioned a loss in friendship for the US. The recent anti- 
Communist drive of the Singapore Government apparently 
represents a major setback to the Communist line in Singa- 
pore. 


J. Southeast Asia Treaty Organizatien 


1. Mission: Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi are in 
general agreement that the propaganda mission vis-a-vis the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) is (1) to 
show that SEATO is unnecessary and out of step with the 
times; (2) to show that the Treaty Organization is a pro- 
duct of, and a vehicle for, the US to intervene in Southeast 
Asia; (3) to divide Western and Asian members of SEATO; 
(4) to create a Southeast Asian community of opposition 
against SEATO; and (5) to undermine SEATO at its close 
and generally inactivate the Organization. 


2. Theme: Bloc capitals have carefully chosen and 
orchestrated their themes. Moscow is placing emphasis on 
themes of a general nature geared to be heard in many dif- 
ferent areas. Peiping and Hanoi are tailoring their themes 
for audiences in Southeast Asia, notably Thailand and Indo- 
nesia. This division of thematic content is as follows. 

Moscow: 1. SEATO is an aggressive instrument of 
the colonial-imperialist Western powers. 2. SEATO mem- 
bers are divided on the nature of policy and course of action 
to be followed by the Organization. 38. Even such a stal- 
wart member as Thailand has now seen the true nature of 
SEATO, and is questioning the wisdom of continuing its 
affiliation with SEATO. 4. SEATO and Baghdad pacts 
describe to ‘‘a policy of encirclement of India and other 
neutral Asian countries.” * 

Peiping: 1. SEATO is unnecessary and indeed even 
aggressive because Peiping has no aggressive or expansionist 
designs in Southeast» Asia. 2. Military pacts and _ blocs 
must be dissolved before peace and prosperity can bo truly 
realized. 8. The US is forcing Thailand and other Asian 
SEATO members to conduct military exercises on Asian 
soil and in Asian waters. 4. The US wants to make South- 
east Asia, particularly Thailand, a battleground in any future 
conflict. 

Hanoi: 1. SEATO forces 
upon South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Pas 


its unwanted protection 
SEATO 


* Pravda, ‘March 8, 1956. Quoting Krishna Menon. 
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Economic REVIEW 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS AND THE EX-CAPITALISTS 


In the days of Yenan few imagined that Mao Tse-tung 
would in little more than a decade become as completely 
the master of China as the mightiest Emperor of the past. 
But it was so. And when Mr. David Marshall commented 
on his return from China on the strength and solidity of 
the new State, he was reminded by the well-known Socialist 
leader Sun Pao-kang of how utterly incredible 1950 would 
have looked to the China of 1945. 


The readjustment of human relations and responsibility 
which is now going on could never have been accompl'shed by 
fiat or by the Party people alone. Nor will it be altogether 
easy through the organisations of the dispossessed which 
have been created as a convenient instrument for the com- 
munication—and the doing—of the will of the ruling group. 
There are deep resentments, and the Chinese are a people 
eapable both of this and of deep gratitude, in spite of 
superficial judgments to the contrary. 


violates the spirit of the Geneva Agreements. 38. SEATO 
is a threat to continued peace in Indochina. 4. The US 
and SEATO want to make Indochina a battleground in any 
future conflict. 


3. Vehicle: Moscow and Peiping have relied almost 
entirely on radio to convey the anti-SEATO theme, although 
person-to-person contacts, pamphlets, and other media have 
been utilized from time to time. Left-wing and Communist- 
influenced or controlled newspapers in target countries, 
particularly in Thailand, have, within the freedom granted 
them, castigated SEATO whenever possible. The substance 
of these articles has been relayed, within twenty-four hours 
of publication, to Peiping which in turn has fed it back by 
radio in the most_concentrated form to target areas. 


4. The Communist Effort Considered: The Bloc, 
particularly Peiping, is waging a propaganda campaign 
against SEATO with increased intensity and virulence. The 
Bloc obviously believes that the target is now more exposed 
than ever before to attack, on grounds that it is an organi- 
zation with a mission which is utterly foreign to the climate 


of world peace and Asian desires and present-day objec- 
, tives. 


This intense campaign has resulted in identifiable Com- 
munist successes. Cambodia and Laos are being encoyraged 
in their predisposition to adopt a neutralist and neutral 
course, respectively; Indonesia is visibly upset by the pre- 
sence of SEATO naval units in the vicinity of Indonesia; 
and elements of the Thai press are expressing themselves 
in terms which are not designed to strengthen pro-SEATO 
sentiments in Thailand. The Communists have not suffered 
appreciable propaganda: setbacks in Thailand during 1956, 
though their toehold in Thailand remains highly tenuous. 


Moscow and Peiping realize that there are few, if any, 
other organizations in Asia today to which the US is more 
closely wedded, and from which it cannot retire without a 
heavy loss of prestige and influence. Therefore, it seems 
entirely reasonable to assume that the Bloc will not ex- 
change tried and proved tactics for those untested. It 
will continue to attempt to erode the base (Thailand), to pit 
Western members against Asian members, and to strip the 
Organization of whatever tacit support it may have from 
non-members by committing them to the so-called five prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, 


(End) 


The topic was the main item on the agenda of the 
meeting of the Central Committee of the China Democratic 
National Construction Association which ended its plenary 
session on November 16. The organ of the collaborating 
intellectuals, the Kwang Ming Daily, devoted more than a 
page to the proceedings. In an editorial it referred to the 
‘keen discussion’ which, it said, had helped to strengthen 
the unity of the association and clarify its policies and tasks. 
It said a better understanding had emerged of the need 
for China’s national bourgeoisie to “accept the leadership 
of the working-class in order to build up the country.” It 
is not much help continually to talk about “the working- 
class’? when everybody knows it is a misnomer for the 
Communist Party, very few of whose leaders ever worked 
in any profession, still less worked with their hands, though 
Chen Yun, the Vice-Premier who is in charge of the econo- 
mic machine and became acting Prime Minister when Chou 
En-lai went on his Asian tour in November, is an exception 
proving the rule. 


But terminology is less important than purpose, and 
there is little doubt that whatever their feelings about the 
enterprises they built up as their life’s work and have now 
lost, the private industrialists are keen and ardent on the 
creation of a prosperous and strong New China. That spirit 
and the Government’s comparative generosity of treatment 
when the transformation was effected ought to ensure solid 
co-operation till the major job is done and the Twelve 
Year Plan is accomplished. Then, as has happened after 
12 years in Hungary and Poland, a further readjustment 
of relations between the man and the State will become 
inevitable, if not before. 


Meanwhile the editorials in the Peking papers express 
the hope that members of the Democratic National Con- 
struction Association will become more active in the trans- 
formation of private industry and commerce, as a result of 
the discussions at the conference. They say that the As- 
sociation can do a great deal—which means that a great 
deal is still necessary to be done despite the claims that 
all is well and all has been transformed—to help Govern- 
ment improve relations between representatives of the State 
and private interests in the joint enterprises, and to promote 
Socialist emulation. That is a significant line of approach 
on behalf of the Government. But it is quite clear that 
on the other side of the slate was the bewilderment of the 
national bourgeoisie as to their reason to exist when trans- 
formation is complete and the Socialist order is enforced. 
It is a bit difficult to discuss a future if you feel there is 
no future, and when the joint ownership of whole trades ab- 
sorbs all the industries and trades that are at present in 
the status of joint ownership of separate enterprises the 
great question mark is already visible, though full socialisa- 
tion may tarry. 

The regime imposes such heavy tasks on all strata of 
the people that the plague of meetings which affects all 
levels is almost intolerable. Yet this remains the specific 
for the delicate and difficult readjustments needed in the 
period of transition in industry and commerce from joint 
public-private enterprises under State direction to full State 
ownership. The Party workers and the trade union workers 
have to make readjustment, and so have the workers and 
their former managers or proprietors whom they grossly 
ill-used during the “anti” campaigns inspired by the Party. 
The Party line is that democratic discussions will be the 
best means of settling personal relations, and on November 
16 the Communist mouthpiece of industry and commerce,. 
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the Ta Kung Pao, urged that joint enterprises should have 
democratic control groups which could also draw the workers 
into supervising the administration of enterprises and even 
improve the management. 


One good thing about the new situation is that the 
Chinese authorities feel free to create their own solutions 
in accordance with their own temperament. The period 
when the Communists parrotted everything done even in 
detail under Stalin as a child parrots his ABC has ended, 
though Soviet guidance is sought and heeded in many of the 
larger matters still. But a people who have long been among 
the great peoples of the world, and who have a deep- 
seated tradition of their own as rich as any race has ever 
developed, are happier in applying their own mind and 
tastes to such problems. Even the system now adopted for 
the “conversion” or at least the enlightenment of older 
scholars. and bourgeoisie has much in it of the face-respect- 
ing quality which the Chinese had reduced to a fine art. 
It is a process much more likely to be accelerated than 
hindered by recent events in Europe, which showed the 
Communist apparatus in all countries that the Party is not 
necessarily synonymous with “the people’ and that the 
people are capable of re-asserting themselves in unmistak- 
able manner. 


The majority of the 150 members of the Committee of 
this Association are industrialists and business men. They 
are the men who made the prosperity of the twenties and 
thirties while the politicians and warlords were frittering 
China’s fortunes and prestige away. They ran the enter- 
prises they themselves created in competition with others. 
Now every enterprise of each particular trade is to be 
incorporated in a single direction. Owners or managers 
who have run their own textile mills, for example, will now 
find them forming part of a huge amalgamation subject 
wholly to central direction and planning and to a great ex- 
tent therefore of management also. What, then, are the 
scores of managers and directors of individual mills to do? 
Nor is it wholly an issue of redundancy. The Party workers 
simply cannot run industry and business, nor for that 
matter can the workmen. They must have the managerial 
skills of the director and the commercial acumen and know- 
ledge of the business man. 


It is not simply a matter of adjustment by these people 
to the new situation. It is not less painful for the Party 
worker, who in the days of the terror was all-powerful, to 
adjust himself. He likes power but not the responsibility 
that goes with it. The manager does not relish responsi- 
bility without power. After the Communists took power 
thousands of China’s intellectual and academic classes went 
into seclusion. They hid themselves in their own homes as 
their best form of protection against the harsh hostilities 
that were blowing throughout the land. Before and after 
the transformation at the beginning of the year many capi- 
talists and industrialists did the same. Judging by the fre- 
quency with which one millionaire millowner is named as 
a zealous collaborator, one might imagine that real colla- 
borators are few indeed. That is doubtless a misconception. 
But it is quite clear that there is a serious problem of co- 
operation, not so much in spirit perhaps as in deed. Many 
of the dispossessed are passive. They sit alone and rumi- 
nate in the seclusion of their homes. They have “retired” 
in the most literal sense of the term. Yet they are needed 
urgently by a peasant Communist regime conspicuous for 
its extraordinary lack of “skills”. 


When they met in conference their spokesmen admitted 
that the Chinese bourgeoisie, like all other people of that 
category, had the characteristic of profit-seeking. That, at 
any rate in the Communist outlook, was the “negative’’ 
side. But it was submitted also that they were anti- 
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imperialist, anti-feudal, and anti-bureaucratic capitalist. The 
fact that it is also sincerely anti-Communist seems to have 
put aside in the interest of the argument that they could 
“accept the leadership of the working class in the Socialist 
revolution.” During the discussion, differenees arose on 
whether these two aspects of the bourgeoisie would be pre- 
served after joint ownership was established. Some argued 
that after the introduction of fixed rates of interest the 
capitalistists did not directly own the means of production. 
Therefore the material basis of developing capitalism had 
been eliminated. Then, from the political and economic 
point of view at any rate, the passivity of the bourgeoisie 
disappeared, though the ideological passivity still existed. 
Others argued that although the passivity of the bourgeoisie 
existed it would not be right to “expose” it, because such 
a revelation would hinder the national bourgeoisie from con- 
tributing their production technique and managerial experi- 
ence to benefit the country. 


A notable contribution to the debate came from the 
economist Chien Chia-chu, who is also a member of the 
Association’s Central Committee, and he enjoyed the sup- 
port of scores of other members of the Committee in his 
views. He held that after joint ownership of whole trades 
was carried out, the positive side of the national bourgeoisie 
developed and became their major aspect. The negative side 
dwindled. But it could not be said that the negative side 
was altogether eliminated. After joint ownership, produc- 
tion relations underwent a fundamental change. But fixed 
interest payments continued. The capitalists thus remained 
“exploiters.” Capitalist ideology and working attitude re- 
mained and therefore the negative side of the national bour- 
geoisie still existed, and they remained as a class. One of 
them who makes matches said they must recognise that the 
essence of their fixed interest is exploitation. 


It is rather diverting to see capitalist consciences in a 
struggle to appease the Party and make it possible for 
some kind of concord to emerge. But into this scene then 
stepped Peking’s (or Shanghai’s) favourite Big Capitalist, 
Jung Yi-jen, the General Manager of the Shanghai Sung 
Sing Cotton Mills. It was he who, during the celebrations 
of the transformation, held at the trades union cultural 
centre and club, was quoted as beaming with joy and hoping 
himself to get a trade unionist ticket! He said that some 
of his fellow-capitalists feared that fixed interest payments 
might be abolished too soon, and hoped they would be 
proionged. This, he said, revealed passivity—but it also 
suggested a bargaining point! He added that some managers 
representing private shareholders in the joint enterprises 
had an incorrect attitude towards the workers, and tried 
to exploit them or managed the enterprise in a “capitalist’’ 
way. This was also an expression of passivity. Jung 
Yi-jen called on industrialists and businessmen to become 
more active for the good of the country and the people, and 
to abandon their passivity. 


The general manager of a laboratory company cited 
examples of capitalists who were operating underground or 
making exorbitant profits through other means. He said 
this was harmful to the country and _ people. The de- 
nouncement was arresting. Many of the committeemen said 
it was essential to point out the negative side of the bour- 
geoisie. It was precisely because the double nature of the 
bourgeoisie had been stressed in the past that capitalists 
had faced their negative side and tried their best to over- 


come it. Their positive side was thus developed to the 
benefit of the State and the people and they accepted 
Socialist reformation. That, at least, is something with 


which to appease the Party panjandrums while putting for- 
ward the idea that greater guarantees of interest payments 
would do the trick! 
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FAR EASTERM 


Economic REvIEW 


PEKING ON ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 1956 


Peking ended the year with a succession of brief re- 
ports on progress during the year both in the field and in 
the factory, as well as in other aspects of national activity. 
Agricultural production in 1956, despite the many natural 
calamities, showing an overall increase over last year. Grain 
crops, including wheat, rice and soyabean, were up by more 
than ten million tons over 1955 and reached nearly 195 
million tons, though they failed to reach the 1957 target 
of 208.05 million tons. If the statistics are correct, even 
cotton fared better than generally assumed in view of the 
fact that the major cotton-growing areas in Hopei suffered 
severely from both the floods and the typhoon Wanda. The 
totel crop of 1,575,000 tons is only slightly below the 
bumper crop of 1955. The target set for 1957 is 1,800,000 
tons. (In most cases the conventional claim is that the 
1957 target has been reached a year ahead, that is, by the 
end of 1956). Many observers are surprised at the state- 
ment that soyabean production, generally assumed to be 
below 1955, had actually exceeded it by about one million 
tons and reached 10,250,000 tons. It was admitted, how- 
ever, that. China is exporting less soyabean so as to meet 
needs at home. 


The spokesman of the Ministry of Agriculture, who 
gave these figures, also stated that about 70% of the pea- 
sants in the APCs had bigger incomes in 1956. It had 
been hoped earlier that 90% of them would have increased 
incomes. More than 94% of the peasant households are 
now in the co-operatives. Failure to reach the target was 
attributed to too much emphasis on major crops at the 
expense of subsidiary occupations in some places, and natu- 
ral calamities in others. Peking observers estimated that 
at least five million tons of grain were destroyed. The 
spokesman added that although pigs rose by 20 million to 
about 100 million in 1956, it is planned to raise another 
25 million to make a total of 125 million-in 1957. A nation 
wide campaign has been launched for this. 


A round-up of the various ministries in Peking by the 
official news agency revealed that China is now producing 
motor vehicles, ships, large machine-tools, powerful genera- 
tors, precision electric instruments and complete sets of 
textile machinery. There are now 83 major machine- 
building plants in operation, some of which were newly 
built. Their combined capacity exceeds by a wide margin 
the 1949 figure, and probably exceeds the peak wartime 
figure before the Russians disembowelled the swift expan- 
sion of industry in Manchuria by the Japanese. Two new 
power equipment plants have an annual production of genera- 
tors with a total capacity of 420,000 k.w., turn out 50,000 
k.w. hydro-electric generating units and 25,000 k.w. steam 
turbine generators. Lorries from the new No. 1 plant in 
Changchun are already working on various construction 
projects and a couple of them recently completed a test 
trip to Lhasa without a breakdown. The plant will reach 
its full annual capacity of 30,000 vehicles in 1957. The 
new factories include ball bearings, precision cutting tools 
and measuring instrument plants. Others that serve the 
power industry include boilers, electrical instruments, elec- 
tric wiring and cables, internal combustion engines, trans- 
formers, steam turbines, and switchboards. A reconstruct- 
ed factory in Mukden is now producing cables for high- 
tension transmission lines. Six of the new factories are 
producing mining equipment; among them is the big pneu- 
matic tool factory in Mukden which is serving over 200 
miles and construction sites throughout the country. 


Apart from these 33 plants, some 50 others are under 
construction. Among them are factories to produce trac- 
tors, locomotives, ships, machine-tools, heavy machinery, 
large generators and mining equipment—all included in the 
first five year plan schedule. 


In 1956 the shoemaking industry in Shanghai produced 
410,000 pairs of leather shoes for export to the Soviet Union, 
Mongolia and other countries. Much of this output is 
apparently to be reserved for home use in 1957, for it is 
stated that the planned target for export in 1957 is 200,000 
pairs. 


Chekiang is the major silk region. Hangchow reported 
that the output of Chekiang silk textiles (about one-third 
of the total for the whole country), reached the 1957 target 
in 1956. The Chekiang Silk Corporation says that its ex- 
ports via Shanghai in 1956 was 80% more than in 1952. 
For domestic consumption an increase of 300% was regis- 
tered. No fewer than 125 new kinds of silk were success- 
fully manufactured in Chekiang in 1956—some as thin as 
gossamer and some as thick as woollens. Thirty four of 
these new products will be marketed abroad in 1957. 


Though a shortage of electricity is reported in all major 
areas, the National Conference of Directors of Power In- 
dustry and capital Construction Administrations, which 
ended in Peking on December 26, was told that power gene- 
rating equipment with a capacity of half a million k.w. were 
added to the country’s total in 1956 with the operation of 
27 newly-built or expanded plants. Capacity will be in- 
creased by over 400,000 k.w. in 1957. Among the eight 
power stations to be continued or begun in the North-east 
in 1957, the Liaoning Power Station will head all stations 
in the country with a generating capacity of 600,000 k.w. 
when finished. The highest percentage increase in power 
output will be in the North-west, however, where three new 
power stations will go into operation, buttressing the 
industry and oil of Sian, Lanchow, Karamai and Tsaidam. 
Power capacity in the North-west will rise by 66.5%. The 
average rise for the whole country will be 18.31% above 
the 1956 output. The total capacity in 1957 will be 15,500 
million k.w.h. State investments in the power industry 
will increase in 1957 by some 30% above 1956. The indus- 
trial areas of North China will have 18.42% more elec- 
tricity with the operation of the expanded Tangshan, Tien- 
tsin and Peking Shihchingshan power plants and the raising 
of capacity of existing plants. 


None of the greater water-power schemes have yet 
matured, but apparently a beginning has been made on the 
plans for the future Hsinankiang hydro-power station in 
Chekiang Province, which will be even bigger than the pre- 
sent biggest station of the type in Fengman, North-east 
China. Work on the dam and the railway and highway to 
the site will be started in 1957. 


Three thermo-power plants capable of generating 62,500 
k.w. will go into operation in 1957 in the vicinity of the 
Wuhan iron and steel centre, the Loyang tractor plant, 
and the Chengchow textile centre. Equipment will be 
supplied by the Soviet Union, East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania, apart from that made in China. 


There has been an unprecedented boom in the Shanghai 
cotton textiles industry and every spindle and loom has been 
kept busy throughout the year. A total of more than 
1,790 million metres of cotton cloth has been supplied this 
year for home and foreign markets, an increase of over 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


1957 Bonds and Bank Deposits: Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung has approved the issuance of 1957 national economic 
construction bonds totalling 600 million yuan. According 
to the statistics of the People’s Bank of China, the total 
deposits in its branches throughout China amounted to 1,988 
million yuan (HK$3,230 million) at the end of September 
last year. 


Trade with SE Asia: Peking reported that trade be- 
tween China and Burma increased by 64% during the first 
ten months last year compared with the same period in 1955. 
Negotiations for exchange of Burmese rice for Chinese ex- 
ports will start soon. In the past two years, China im- 
ported over 150,000 tons of rice annually from Burma, and 
also a great quantity of rubber and cotton. In return, 
China exported to Burma commodities such as textiles, 
cotton yarn, silk, knitted goods and building materials. 
Indonesia exported to China during the past 2 months more 


60% compared with 1952. Fifteen per cent of the total 
output of cotton cloth was exported, mostly to South-east 
Asia. Cotton prints accounted for one-third of the sup- 
plies from Shanghai as a result of demands arising for the 
improvement of clothing throughout the country. Over 
2,000 patterns of cotton prints were available. 


High-grade woollen fabrics produced in Shanghai in 
1956 totalled 5,400,000 metres, or seven times the 1952 
mark, and a large part of the output was exported. All 
high-grade woollen weaving and spinning mills introduced a 
three-shift system in 1956, whereas in 1955 most of them 
worked on single or double shifts. In 1957 80,000 more 
spindles will be installed. 


There was a note of jubilation, also, over the opening 
of ‘the new wharf at Chankiang (formerly Kwangchow- 
wan), on the southern tip of the Liuchow Peninsula. The 
crew of a 10,000-ton Polish freighter joined the 4,000 in- 
habitants of the port on December 27 to celebrate the com- 
missioning of the harbour ahead of schedule. It has actually 
been in operation since May when the deep-water wharf 
was completed. It is the nearest Chinese harbour to Europe 
and South-east Asia and development is to continue. 


Tientsin has also undergone much improvement after 
being in the doldrums ever since the Communist take-over, 
for though it had a good deal of industry of the smaller 
kinds and one or two large-scale enterprises as well as a 
number of cotton mills, its function was primarily that of 
the. major export centre—handling as it did all the varied 
produce from the near and far interior—a role which ended 
when the Communists occupied the port. It was stated 
that Tientsin’s industrial production in 1956 exceeded 3,400 
million yuan in value. The Vice-Mayor, Li Keng-tao, told 
the first meeting of Tientsin’s second People’s Congress 
that wages had slightly increased and employment had risen 
by 80,000 in the past two years. Cost of medicine and 
piped water, as well as tram and bus fares, were lowered. 
He said, incidentally—doubtless in deference to sharp criti- 
cisms by the delegates to the congress, who made “extensive 
visits” to the inhabitants béfore or after their election, that 
everybody was against bureaucratism and therefore he had 
absolute confidence in rooting it out. It was stated that 
over 1,300 proposals had been submitted to the congress 
by the delegates and citizens. They included questions 
relating to the people’s livelihood, to the increase of pro- 
duction and of economy, opposition to bureaucratism and 
red-tapeism, and for the simplification of the organ’sa- 
tions. 


than 1,200 tons of rubber valued at over 8,600,000 rupiah. 
From January to October last year, Indonesia exported to 
China 5,600 tons of bird’s-nests, sugar, rubber, coffee, fibres, 
black pepper, dried cocoanut, betel-nut ete. totalling more 
than 13 million rupiah in value. 


Agricultural Output & APCs: According to the State 
Statistics Bureau, up to the end of November last year, 
the number of advanced cooperatives characterised by public 
ownership of land and pay according to work, had exceeded 
over 488,000 throughout the country and that of peasant 
households which have joined them totalled 100,860,000. At 
the end of 1955, there were only scores of such co- 
operatives, and 4% of the total peasant households in the 
country were their'members. If peasants who joined semi- 
socialist cooperatives, characterised by pooling of land, were 
added to these figures, the total number of peasants in 
China who joined the cooperative movement up to last 
November constitute 96.1% of the total peasant households 
in China. Peking emphasized that the effect of cooperation 
on production was shown in the fact that despite the serious 
natural calamities in the rural areas of China in 1956, the 
output of grain registered an increase of ten million tons 
over 1955 and surpassed the original target set for 1957. 
Rice and wheat made up about 70% of the increase. The 
output of cotton in 1956 registered an increase of 1,220,000 
piculs over 1955 and is very close to the target set for 
1957. In the first half of last year, agricultural loans 
amounting to 1,800 million yuan were advanced by the state 
banks, four times more than the corresponding period of 
1955. Ambitious targets have been set for 1957. Grain: 
1955—184 million tons; 1956—194.95 million tons; 1957 
(target) —208.05 million tons. Cotton: 1955—1.518 million 
tons; 1956—1.575 miilion tons; 1957 (target)—1.8 million 
tons. Pigs: 1955—80 million head; 1956—100 million; 
1957 (target)—125 million. 


Industrial Growth: China completed more than 140 
important plants and mines last year. These were part of 
the over 620 important industrial projects under construc- 
tion. Among the 140 projects completed 24 are major 
projects which China is building with the assistance of the 
Soviet Union. More than 6,000 million yuan were invested 
in these projects last year. Industrial output in 1956 over- 
fulfilled the target by 4% in terms of value and exceeded 
the level of 1957; the total value amounted to 55,800 mil- 
lion yuan. In heavy industry, major products which sur- 
passed 1955 level are: pig iron, by one million tons; steel, 
1,500,000 tons; rolled steel, 1,100,000 tons; coal, 11,500,000 
tons; petroleum, 210,000 tons; electricity, 3,000 million 
K.W.H. and cement, 1,900,000 tons. Up to the end of last 
month, the No. 1 Motor Vehicle Plant in Changchun 
turned out 1,238 “Liberation” trucks, 38 cars above 1956 
quota. More than 900 trucks have been distributed to 
factories, mines, communications and other departments in 
all parts of the country including the border regions. In 
light industry, last year’s output of cotton cloth increased by 
1,130 million metres over 1955; woollen textiles by 3,300,000 
metres; machine-made paper by 140.000 tons; sugar by 
110,000 tons; edible oil by 10,000 tons and bicycles by 
210,000. 


Power Output: In 1957, the highest percentage increase 
in power output will be in the Northwest where three new 
power stations will go into operation buttressing the indus- 
try and oil of Sian, Lanchow, Karamai and Tsaidam. Power 
capacity in the Northwest will rise by 66.5%. The average 
rise for the whole country will be 18.31% above last year's 
achieved output which was 24% higher than 1955. Total 
capacity in 1957 will be 15,500 million kilowatt hours. 


Coal Output: Coal output in 1956 reached 80.5 million 
tons, 12% more than 1955. Twenty-four coal shafts with 
a total producing capacity of 7,730,000 tons went into opera- 
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(Managing Director, Toyo Menka Kaisha, Tokyo) 


POPULATION ASSET 


One of the most striking and significant developments 
in the recent decades of man’s history has been the growing 
importance of machinery, power, automatic control devices 
and all the other products of modern science and technology, 
and a corresponding decrease in the role played by human 
beings, at least in the strictly qualitative sense: In warfare, 
mass armies are giving way to atomic weapons and guided 
missiles. In industry, we are witnessing the increasing use 
of automation as self-operating, self-adjusting machines take 
the place of individual workers in factories. A vast oil re- 
finery is operated by a handful of men, and a machine un- 
tended by human hands performs a dozen complex operations 
while automatically checking and correcting its own work. 


These developments in industry pose _ particularly 
difficult problems for us in Japan, a nation of 90 million 
people on four small mountainous islands. Our natural 
resources are scanty. Our population, although its rate of 
increase has dropped sharply in recent years, continues to 


tion last year. 40 modern coal pits will be built and put 
into operation this year. Production will be increased by 
10,760,000 tons a year. In addition, mines with a total 
capacity of 60 million tons a year will be constructed. 


Petroleum Output: China produced approximately 23% 
more crude oil last year than in 1955. A further rise of 
28.3% this year is expected. Yumen oilfield will produce 
800,000 tons this year, or 163,000 tons more than in 1956. 
Biggest achievements last year were the discovery of two 
new oilfields in Sinkiang and. Chinghai. 


Civil Aviation: Sixty percent more passengers were 
carried in 1956 than the 1957 target. Last year, trial flights 
were made to Lhasa and the Northwest’s Tsaidam Basin 
from Peking as well as from Lhasa across the Himalayas to 
India. Two new international airlines were opened; one 
goes from Kunming to Rangoon and the other from Canton 
to Hanoi. China now has 18 domestic airlines. Peking is 
connected with 38 cities by air. The civil aviation network 
“stretches from Kashgar in Sinkiang in the Northwest to 
Shanghai in the East; from Tsitsihar in Heilungkiang to 
Hoihow on Hainan Island. The first section of a new civil 
airport is now being built cn the outskirts of Peking. It is 
scheduled for completion before year-end. 


Inner Mongolia: A new state-owned meat-packing plant 
went into operation recently in Tsining, railway. centre in 
western Inner Mongolia. The plant is able to process 1,925 
cattle and sheep per eight hours. Tsining is linked with 
the stock-raising areas in western Inner Mongolia by railway 
and highway. The Peking-Paotow Railway, which leads to 
the capital, and the Tsining-Erhlien Railway will facilitate 
shipment of the processed meat io different parts of the 
country as well as to U.S.S.R. The first two shipments from 
the plant went to U.S.S.R. and Egypt at the end of last 
year. The plant is the second meat-packing plant built in 
Inner Mongolia in the past two years. The first was com- 
missioned at the end of 1955 in Hailar. Inner Mongolia 
now has over 300 factories, as compared with only a few 
small power plants and less than 60 workshops in 1947 
Meanwhile construction of a woollen textile mill in Huhehot 
began recently. When put into operation in the second half 
this year, it will turn out alpaca, woollen yarn and other 
woollen goods. It will be expanded later to produce wool- 
len fabrics, serges and blankets. Washing, dyeing, spinning 
and weaving processes will be entirely mechanized. 


grow. And a very large proportion of our people are in 
the lower age brackets, which means that in the next decade 
or two there will be many more young people added to our 
labor force for whom we must provide jobs, opportunity 
and hope for the future. At the same time, in order to 
establish a sound, fully self-supporting national economy 
amidst the difficult conditions of a highly competitive world 
market and to assure better living standards for our people, 
we must continue to modernize and expand our industries, 
raise and keep our technical standards up to world levels, 
end increase labor productivity. 


The problem with which we are faced is two-fold. On 
the one hand, we must produce more and better goods with 
greater efficiency and at lower costs if we are to maintain 
and improve our trade position in a world economy where 
new technological developments are continually creating new 
conditions of competition. On the other, we must provide 
remunerative, reasonably full employment for our people. 
The intricate machines, great power dams, giant merchant 
ships and gleaming research laboratories which characterize 
our modern economy sometimes lead us to forget that all 
these things have been created to serve human needs, and 
that our economy must give to all persons able and willing 
to work useful and creative employment with all its atten- 
dant rights, responsibilities and rewards. 


Our population problem is the subject of continua! 
discussion and concern. However, I should like to suggest 
that perhaps we have been taking the wrong view of the 
problem. Instead of thinking our population is too large 
for our economy, I believe it more correct to say the scale 
of our economy is too small for our population. Instead of 
regarding a large part of our population as being so many 
surplus, unwanted persons. we should view our people as 
our most valuable national resource. This is not only the 
humane but also the realistic view. The Japanese people 
are hard-working, energetic, resourceful, with a high level 
of education, skill and competence. 


We are at the beginning of revolutionary industrial 
changes among which the recent achievements in synthetic 
chemistry and the potentialities in the peaceful use of atomic 
energy are but mere portents. These new discoveries in- 
dicate clearly that in the economy of the future, whose 
beginnings are already among us, the economic resources 
which count will not be natural ones but human— intelligence, 
skill and foresight. 


Japan’s immediate goals are to increase her exports, 
labor productivity, and per capita income. Overall world 
trade has increased by 50 per cent over prewar years. Such 
countries as France and West Germany have doubled their 
prewar exports, while Great Britain and Italy have increased 
their exports by 50 per cent. Japan, despite recent gains, 
has only reached export levels still 20 per cent below her 
prewar figures. However, I am convinced that our exports 
will continue to grow and catch up with the overall increase 
in world trade, provided certain conditions prevail—if, as I 
believe, the present world wide prosperity continues, world 
peace is maintained, international monetary conditions are 
stable, and we are given fair opportunity for trade. 


As a nation which makes its living by turning imported 
raw materials into finished goods for export, Japan’s export 
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trade must continue to grow if we are to keep-on moderniz- 
ing and expanding our economy. The converse is also true: 
we must keep on modernizing and expanding our economy 
if our export trade is to continue growing. 


Per capita income in the United States is $1,900. 
contrast, in Japan it is less than $200. This difference is 
due of course to the difference in productivity. It is through 
the joint effort of labor and management to modernize and 
expand our industries that we can increase productivity 
and thus put into motion a beneficient and creative spiral. 
Greater productivity means higher real incomes for every- 
one. Higher incomes mean greater mass purchasing power 
in the home market which, if kept in healthy balance with 
exports, will strengthen and enlarge our economy. Higher 
incomes also mean more money put into savings, which are 
the principal source of investment funds for expanding in- 
dustry. 


Our large population is of course the basic problem 
which underlies almost all our other problems. The narrow 
confines of our small overcrowded islands sharply and con- 
stantly remind us of its urgency. The population of just 
one of our cities, Tokyo, with more than eight million, is 
equal to that of Australia, a nation which is twenty times 
larger in area than all of Japan. But our ninety million 
people need not necessarily be a liability. If we act with 
foresight and wisdom, they can be, as they should be, our 
greatest asset, now that modern science and technology have 
given us our opportunity. 


By 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Compared with the American automotive industry, 
Japan’s is just a child before a giant. From the current 
indications, however, the child seems to be fast growing 
into a youth, if mot a man. True, the number of cars 
turned out during last year was still insignificant as viewed 
from the international standard. But, streets in Tokyo, 
Osaka and other large cities are now filled with Japanese- 
made taxis and cars, to say nothing about buses and trucks. 


Due to the peculiar background in the infant stage of 
its growth, in which military considerations were strongly 
reflected, the initial objectives of Japan’s automotive indus- 
try were placed on the manufacture of trucks and buses, 
and not on passenger cars as is the case in America. So, 
made-in-Japan taxi-cabs were rarely seen until three years 
ago, at least in the streets of large cities, since few people 
eared to ride in a clumsy-looking and uncomfortable 
Japanese-made sedan of a few years ago. But, not so to- 
day! A complete change has now come to the scene, and 
taxi-passengers, who used to pick out foreign makes until 
some time ago, seem nowadays quite satisfied with the 
markedly improved cars of domestic make. 


Such a shift in the scene is not confined to the domestic 
market alone, and the number of foreign countries to which 
Japanese-made cars, buses and trucks are exported have 
been growing year after year. Among the overseas markets 
to which made-in-Japan automobiles were shipped we find 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Egypt: Syria, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Burma, Thailand, Laos, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
Honduras, E] Salvador and Guam, Formosa, Okinawa etc. 


The Third All-Japan Motor Car Show was held for ten 
days from April 20, last, at Hibiya Park, Tokyo, aiming at 
popularizing Japan-made autos, as well as contributing to- 
wards the promotion of the nation’s overseas trade. 
Although not so grandiose in its scale as the celebrated 
Automobile Show at New York’s new Coliseum, the Tokyo 
Show was nevertheless a great success. The display covered 
the entire range of motor vehicles, large and small, such as 
buses, trucks, passenger cars, dump trucks, wreckers and 
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other special trucks, small-sized three and four wheelers, 
scooters and other types of small-sized two wheel vehicles. 


Because of the great stride made by the industry in 
the manufacture of passenger cars during last year, the 
Show was especially interesting to the visitors, foreign as 
well as domestic. Among the leading automobile manufac- 
turing nations in the world, Japan occupies the fifth place 
in the production of trucks, and the fourth rank, in buses. 
Diese] trucks and buses are Japan’s most favored specialities 
which can compete in the, international market most success- 
fully. As for passenger cars, however, their actual export 
has long remained negligible. 


This slow progress/in the development of passenger cars 
in Japan was partly due to the prohibitive restrictions 
placed on the production of this type of car by the Occupa- 
tion Administration until November 1949, and also to the 
historical background mentioned already. Thanks to an all- 
out effort by the leading makcrs, however, a marked change 
has come to the scene since a year or two ago, and now 
Japan-made passenger cars are gaining favor in the home 
market rapidly. 


Despite such a marked improvement in the recent pro- 
duction of passenger cars, however, the mainstay in Japan’s 
motor car industry is still represented by trucks and other 
commercial vehicles. Out of the total number of 437,000 
units of motor cars (4-wheelers) registered in the country, 
various trucks represent more than 60 percent. A similar 
trend can be seen in the production pattern for fiscal 1955, 
ended last March 31, in which a total of 72,300 units of 
motor vehicles were tuined out, with ordinary trucks and 
buses numbering 25,100 units; light (four-wheeler) trucks, 
24,400 units; domestic passenger cars, 15,100 units; and 
Japan-assembled foreign makes, 8,750 units. 


Furthermore, when we consider that against the com- 
bined number of 23,850 units of passenger cars produced or 
assembled here last year, a total of 89,150 units of three- 
wheeler trucks was manufactured during the same period. 
it becomes quite evident that much heavier weight in Japan’s 
motor car industry is still with the production of trucks, 
and not with that of passenger cars as is the case in America 
or Europe. 


The annual production results since 1950 for truck and 
bus chassis are given below. 


NUMBER OF BUS & TRUCK CHASSIS PRODUCED YEARLY SINCE 1950 


TRUCK CHASSIS BUS CHASSIS 

(Fiscal) Gasoline Diesel Gasoline Diesel TOTAL 

1950: (9,610)17,807 (61) 3,043 (87) 678 (30) 3,212 (9,788) 24,740 
1951: (4,258)16,385, (52)3,839 (24) 924 (121)3,094 (4,455) 24,242 
1952: (2,206)16,190 (92) 4,381 (79) 849 (167)3,344 (2,544) 24,714 
1953: (4,510)19,576  (396)5,630 (198) 1,019 (174) 4,400 (5,278) 30,625 
1954: (1,168)17,892  (820)7,313 (19) 519 (324)5,047 (1,286) 30,771 
1955: (585)10,801  (408)9,485 (6). 451 (399) 4,357 (1,398) 25,094 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of units exported, or sold 
to the Defense Board and the U.S. Garrison Forces. 


As will be seen from the above table, the proauction 
of gasoline trucks decreased sharply during the last three 
years, from the 19,576 units in fiscal 1958 to 10,801 units 
last yoar, while that of diesel trucks increased from 5,630 
units to 9,485 units during the same period. The nunber of 
gasoline buses produced during the corresponding period also 
showed a similar trend, though production of diesel buses 
did not show any appreciable decrease between the two 
years. 

The Government’s deflationary measures since the fall 
of 1953 were mostly responsible: for these production cut- 
backs. However, such a decline in output of larger trucks in 
fiscal 1955 was covered, to some extent, by a remarkable in- 
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crease in production of small-size four-wheeled trucks. The 
so-called Bantam 4-wheeler means a motor vehicle of 4.3 
meters long, 1.68 meters wide, and equipped with an engine 
of 1,500 c.c. piston displacement or smaller than this mea- 
surement. Because of their small size, they have better 
maneuverability than big cars, and fit admirably to poorly- 
kept, narrow and crooked roads as is usual in this country. 
In addition, small-or middle-size enterprisers, who'are great 
in number, find the delivery of their wares jn small lots by 
bantam cars economical and handy. Thus, these light trucks 
are getting more popular year after year, resulting in a 
sharp increase of their production last year. 


The number of light trucks and passenger cars produced 
yearly since 1950 is as follows: 


NUMBER OF LIGHT TRUCKS & PASSENGER CARS PRODUCED 
SINCE 1950 


With Annual Output of 3-Wheeler Trucks 


Light Trucks Passenger Foreign Cars 3-Wheeler 
(Fiscal) (4-Wheeler) Cars Assembled Here Trucks 
1950: 1,994 —- 37,766 
1951: 4,245 od 44,006 
1952: 4,921 234 69,149 
1953: 8,237 6,065 105,726 
1954: 8,442 9,021 92,401 
1955: 15,099 8,751 89,153 
Note: In the “Foreign Cars Assembled Here” column are given the 


number of passenger cars assembled in this country, using a large 
quantity of domestic raw materials, under technical tie-up con- 
tracts with such foreign makers as Austin and Hillman of the 
United Kingdom, Renault of France, and Willys-Overland’s Jeep. 


As shown above, against fiscal 1953’s 18,737 units, last 
year’s production of light trucks was almost double. Equally 
impressive was the marked increase in output of passenger 
cars, rising from the 8,237 units of three years ago to more 
than 15,000 units last year, showing an increase of nearly 
83 percent over the previous figure. 


The tempo of the rising demand for these small cars 
has been still more accelerated since the middle of last 
February. Furthermore, active demand has spread into the 
larger car fields, and some makers could not catch up with 
the incoming orders. For instance, production of small-size 
4-wheelers last March was about 5,000 units, and that of 
larger cars, around 2,000 units, representing 30 percent and 
5 percent increases, respectively, over the output in Novem- 
ber 1955. While the number of small cars shipped during 
the same month (March) reached 5,500 units, and that of 
larger vehicles, 2,900 units, both represent far larger 
deliveries against their actual output. 


Accordingly, factory and dealer inventories of finished 
cars have been fast dwindling of late. To meet this situa- 
tion, some of their makers have already launched plant ex- 
pansion programs, and the rest are expected to follow 
suit before long. The total amount of their scheduled in- 
vestments for the purpose of plant expansion and rationali- 
zation is reported at Y7,520 million, larger by some 30 per- 
cent over that of last fiscal year and the biggest ever made 
in the long annals of the industry. 


A detailed breakdown of these makers’ planned invest- 
ment is as follows:— 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR EXPANSION & IMPROVEMENT 


Ordinary-size Vehicle Production 
Assemblage of Foreign Cars 


MABE OL POTEIEN CAS oi. seweevscsecsentessroseves 2,000, 
Smiall-size Vehicle: Production © ..caakséwiis valasce ss Goudes 1,200 ,, 
eating) Machines @, Others. ©. 5.cisids dele coves er cecl¥cae SiG, 
{Refundment of Former Obligations ...........0...0e0c0ee 1,600 , ) 


POM Eile Ai Acde aasis Nia ig sralelalssotey Seale aSoereaieia emia tee Y7,520 million 
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SCHEDULED INVESTMENT BY COMPANIES 


(In millions of Yen) 


Toyota. Motor) © .iisS7 Rise ctiee sm anaes 2,140 
Wisean “Maton © <jicccae watever = citer 2,020 
Trusts’ Motor corr cass as wa te sacs enterererete 1,320 
Hino® Diesel 9045. oe ae. Rate sie ce = erate 1,080 
Fuji Precision =...) sss ees e cece eeens 730 
Mined Diesel piso dniasens snes een oie 230 

TOTAT:, Ak <P cee eee 7,520 


The Japanese automobile industry is already capable 
of meeting the entire domestic requirements. However, it 
is still difficult to compete with foreign makes of passenger 
cars pricewise, although protected by high import duties. 
Blame is to be placed on the high cost of domestic raw 
materials on the one hand and inefficient production methods 
on the other. 


Because of the decade or so of war and isolation, the 
technical level of Japan’s motor car industry has been low, 
and a gveater part of its plant and equipment, obsolete and 
inefficient. Therefore, the arrangements entered by Nissan 
Motor, Hino Diesel Industry and Isuzu Motsr with British 
and French makers for technological assistance, and the 
rights to assemble vehicles with the ultimate objective of 
manufacturing them in Japan, have contributed greatly to- 
ward the improvement of home-produced cars. 


These technical tie-up contracts were approved by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry on the con- 
dition that by 1957, each contracting Japanese firm was 
required to set up its plant facilities, capable of producing 
the specific foreign car fully domestically. Nissan Motor 
has succeeded in attaining 80 percent of this objective, re- 
lying only 20 percent on parts imported from Britain. Like- 
wise, Hino Diesel Indusiry has made progress as far as 70 
percent of the goal, necessitating only 30 percent of the 
Renault parts to be imported from France. Isuzu Motor’s 
progress towards a completely Japan-made Hillman is now 
vated at 55 percent of the finishing line. Since the firm de- 
cided to enlist the help of Mitsubishi Heavy Industry Re- 
organized’s pressing facilities for the manufacture of the 
car-body, it is believed that there is no concern left as to 
the completion of all necessary arrangements by the MITI 
dead line. 


When all of these makers’ plants are properly improved 
in 1958, at least 500 units each of Austin, Renault and 
Hillman will be rolling out of their assembly lines every 
month. However, even the lowest priced Renault is cur- 
rently sold at Y740,000 per unit, still too high for the gen- 
eral public in this country. 


Since national income per head in Japan is low, the 
domestic demand for passenger cars has been mostly for 
taxi and office uses, and not so much for private family uses. 
Under such circumstances, the output of sedan cars has re- 
mained small and their prices high, since quantity production 
is essential for a low end-price. In order to improve this 
condition, the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
has started a move for the creation of a popular car, which 
can be sold at around Y250,000 each, low cnough to fit the 
purse of the general public. 


In view of the high cost of domestic raw materials, 
however, the majority of the makers seem to deem this price 
level as abnormally low, and have been cool to the move. 
The need of popular-priced cars, however, has long been 
recognized generally, and the management of Toyota Motor 
decided to try its hand in this new field, and a Y450,000 
model car, the result of the firm’s pioneering efforts in this 
direction, is soon to be shown. 
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Although the rice of this new model car is not very 
close to that proposed by MITI, it is still lower by nearly 
Y300,000 from the lowest priced passenger cars turned out 
in this country. Therefore, it is hoped that this first fruit 
of Toyota Motor’s pioneering efforts wil] turn out to be a 
stepping stone, leading to the creation of the Japanese 
version of Germany’s Volkswagen, priced low enough to 
suit the purse of the general public. 

The MITI authorities seem to expect that by 1958 pro- 
duction of this type of popular car will be inaugurated, 
with the initial yearly output estimated at 6,000 units, which 
will be expanded to 61,000 units a year within five years 
from the start. Motor vehicle sales, including trucks and 
passenger cars, for fiscal] 1956 and each succeeding year up 
to 1963, are estimated as follows: (Sales of buses in the 
domestic market are considered as almost static now, at about 
5,000 units a year, including replacements, and their figures 
are not included in the table). 


ESTIMATED YEARLY SALES OF MOTOR VEHICLES UP TO 1963 
(Number of Units) 


Ordinary- Small- Ordinary Popular 

size size 3-Wheeler Passenger Passenger 
(Fiscal) Trucks Trucks Trucks Cars Cars 

1954: (23,091) (16,287) (101,894) (25,309) 

1955: (19,331) (20,521) (87,743) (25,080) — 
1956: 23,200 30,000 96,000 27,000 = 
1957: 25,000 42,000 95,000 30,000 — 
1958: 26,000 52,000 95,000 34,000 6,000 
1959: 27,000 67,000 95,000 38,000 12,000 
1960: 28,000 87,000 95,000 43,000 30,000 
1961: 29,000 100,000 95,000 49,000 48,000 
1962: 30,000 119,000 95,000 55,000 55,000 
1963: 31,000 142,000 95,000 61,000 61,000 

Note: The above estimates were obtained through a computation of 


various statistics based on the Economic Planning Board's Five 
Year Economic Expansion Program, adjusting several factors such 
a&S the relations between the nation’s economic activities and the 
growth trend in our car ownership, the ratios between the number 
of car sales and replacements, etc. 


Annual sales of trucks will reach 268,000 units in 1963, 
and that of passenger cars, 122,000 units, totaling 390,000 
units. Since the smallness of overall production volume has 
been the most important factor contributing to the high 
cost of Japanese-made motor vehicles, it is hoped that the 
annual sales target of nearly 400,000 units set for fiscal 
1963, will be brought about as early as possible. Once this 
is accomplished, and the efficiency of Japanese automobile 
plants can be raised, much of the handicap imposed by high 
costs of raw materials will be offset, and Japan’s motor 
industry will soom approach the international level in both 
quality and price. 


CHEMICAL TEXTILES 


The manufacture of man-made fibers and fabrics—the 
textiles of today and tomorrow—has developed remarkably 
in recent times. And this growth is in direct contrast to 
the receding importance of natural fibrous materials. In 
addition to the pure synthetics such as nylon and vinylon, 
which in Japan are postwar developments, pulp-derived 
rayon, produced on a large scale before the war, continues 
to make notable headway. 


Even rayon staple (material for spun rayon yarn and 
fabrics), which during the war came to be thoroughly dis- 
liked as a cheap “ersatz”? material, has improved remarkably 
in quality, and is now enjoying astonishing success in ladies’ 
wear and numerous other uses. Currently, Japan is, as it 
was before the war, the world’s foremost producer of rayon 
staple. 

Though lagging somewhat behind rayon staple, produc- 
tion of rayon filament yarn and fabrics is also on a steady 
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uptrend, and Japan now ranks third after the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

Because the demand for chemical and synthetic fibers 
is continuing to grow, the general situation faced by those 
in this business tends to be extremely promising. 

With the notable improvement in quality of rayon 
staple, there has been a parallel growth in production due 
to expansion of both domestic and export markets for yarn 
and fabrics made from this material. Production in 1955 
went up to 536 million pounds, an all-time high for Japan’s 
rayon staple industry. This level was about 20 per cent 
higher than the 1954 output. 

Export of spun rayon fabrics has grown satisfactorily, 
with the markets of Southeast Asia the main customer area; 
and yarn and fabrics amounting to 194 million pounds in 
terms of rayon staple were sold abroad in 1955. As against 
export sales in 1954, this was a gain of nearly 60 percent. 
This happy situation was the result mainly of the improved 
business activity during and after the second half of 1955; 
and because of thriving sales, the price of rayon staple has 
remained firm. 

Whereas in June 1955, with textile prices in general 
at a low level, the quotation for rayon staple (1.5 denier, 
bright) stood at only Y93 per pound, the recent price level, 
reflecting increased demand since the second half of 1955, 
has been in the neighborhood of Y107, some 15 per cent 
above last low. The price of spun rayon yarn has also re- 
covered notably to about Y160 per pound (80 count, single 
strand), as against the Y114 or Y115 of around June 1955. 
This is a heartening recovery by about 40 percent from 
near break-even level. With the situation so good, the 
manufacturers specializing in rayon staple only are enabled 
to clear a profit of around Y20 per pound with ease, some- 
thing unheard of since the Korean war boom. 


Rayon filament production in 1955, as with rayon 
staple, was good, except for certain high tenacity yarns. 
Output of rayon filament yarn came to 195 million pounds, 
some 5 per cent more than in 1954. Export of rayon yarn 
and fabrics had been going on at the rate of about 6 million 
pounds per month (converted to yarn), but an uptrend set 
in, and in December 1955 there was a jump to 12 million 
pounds of yarn and fabrics. The total export of rayon yarns 
and fabrics in 1955 amounted to 78 million pounds, some 
23 per cent more than in 1954. With export sales taking 
up some 40 per cent of the production, and with demand 
running high, there was a reduction of inventories, and 
prices were. maintained at a firm level. 


With cotton yarn’ prices taking an upturn sinee June 
1955, rayon yarn quotations followed a similar course. 
Moreover, despite the softening of cotton yarn prices in May 
1956, rayon yarn continued on the uptrend, till the quota- 
tion for 120 denier, semi-dull viscose yarn at the Tokyo com- 
modity exchange recently went up to Y283 per pound. The 
cause is the flourishing export of rayon fabrics, which as 
against the average of 28 million square yards per month 
in 1955 has increased last year to 42 million square yards 
in March, 38.1 million square yards in April, and 42.7 mil- 
lion square yards in May. 

Currently, there are about 203,000 silk and rayon 
looms in existence in Japan. This is considered to be ex- 
cessive in comparison with the amount of rayon yarn supplied 
by the six major manufacturers (Teikoku Rayon, Toyo 
Rayon, Asahi Kasei, Kurashiki Rayon, Nippon Rayon, and 
Toyobo). The weavers have been expanding their facilities 
under the stimulus of booming export sales, and this has 
resulted in short supply of raycn yarn and the sharp rise 
in prices. 

The Japanese chemical textiles industry does not ex- 
port very much in the form of yarn. Nearly 70 per cent of 
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JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE AND TUBE EXPORTS 


Exports of automobile tires and tubes made in Japan 
registered a tremendous increase last year as sales were 
doubled that of 1955. In the January-to-July period, ex- 
ports totalled $8,796,000 as compared with the $4,289,000 
worth of tire and tube products exported in the correspond- 
ing months of 1955. The remarkable thing about this in- 
crease is that it was achieved despite the fluctuating raw 
material prices, shortage of reinforced rayon, and other dis- 
couraging factors. The chief export markets are countries 
in Southeast Asia, Central and South America and the 
Middle and Near East. 


The rubber industry in general has been extremely 
active since the beginning of the year, with production of all 
types of rubber goods showing unusual gains. This trend is 
conspicuous among such rubber products as automobile tires 
and tubes, rubber belts, rubber hoses and industrial rubber 
items. The output of rubber products totalled 90,000 tons 
(quantity of raw rubber) in 1955 but it is estimated that 
last year it exceeded 110,000 ‘tons. The price of raw 
rubber since the beginning of last year has been generally 
stable, one pound costing from Straits 90 cents to one 
dollar. Since raw rubber, however, is a strategic material, 
its price fluctuates depending on the slightest change in the 
international situation. 


Exports of rubber products as a whole last year were 
very good. They registered an approximate 170 per cent 
gain from $10,849,000 (January-July, 1955) to $18,560,000 
(January-July, 1956). Since exports are remaining at a 
high level, it is expected that they will amount to about $40 
million for the entire year. The export boom is most clearly 
reflected in the automobile tire and tube industry, which 
is the largest producer of rubber goods. The productive 
capacity of the combined six largest Japanese tire industry 
is 3,500 tons of raw rubber a month. Calculated in terms 
of standard truck tires and tubes, it amounts to about 
175,000 units. 


Tire and tube production has been rising steadily from 
a monthly average of 1,877 tons (22,500 tons a year) in 
1953; 2,320 tons (27,800 tons) in 1954; and 2,257 tons 
(27,100 tons) in 1955. Since May last, output has ex- 
ceeded 3,000 tons a month; and in August, production 
reached the industry’s capacity of 3,234 tons. Because 
this level is being maintained, it is estimated that annual 
production last year surpassed 40,000 tons. This growth 
is due to the increase in the number of automobiles and 
greater use of trucks for transportation as well as to the 
tremendous growth of exports. 


the spun rayon sold abroad is in fabrics, while close on 90 
per cent of the filament rayon is likewise in cloth. Con- 
sequently, with this marked advantage in international 
marketing there appears to be little cause for worry in 
connection with higher cost of raw materials. 


As for domestic requirements, the trend continues to 
be upward, with the estimated demand for fiscal 1961, as 
computed by the Textile Industry Policy Deliberation Coun- 
cil, set at 700,600,000 pounds of rayon staple, and 230,000,- 
000 pounds of filament rayon. At this rate there should be 
no long range worry. «Consequently, although there may be 
minor troubles it is expected that ‘the rayon industry and 
business will develop without setbacks far into the foresee- 
able suture. 


In view of the fact that high durable tires and tubes 
are required in Japan because of the poor road condition, 
constant research to improve the design and manufactur- 
ing methods is being undertaken by the firms concerned. 
At present, Japanese-made tires last longer than any other 
foreign make, having an average life span of 60,000 kilo- 
meters which is greater than the average 40,000-50,000 kilo- 
meters of tires manufactured in other countries. Their 
superior quality has come to be recognized abroad. 

All this would seem to indicate that the tire and tube 
industry is enjoying a boom, but it also has its problems, 
especially in connection with production, In the first place, 
there are less automobiles in Japan than in other modern 
countries, and imported cars are of many different makes. 
In fact, it is estimated that about 100 different types of 
tires are being used. To manufacture a small quantity of 
different types of tires is uneconomical both from the stand- 
point of production and price. As mentioned previously, 
the price of natural rubber fluctuates continuously. Rubber 
producers, therefore, operate from a precarious position in 
respect to raw material prices. 

In order to get away from this unstable condition, 
the use of synthetic rubber, as in the United States, is 
desirable; but since Japan does not produce synthetic rubber, 
it must rely on imports. Because of various circumstances, 
however, exporting countries limit the sales of synthetic 
rubber to Japan in certain cases. For this reason, Japanese 
manufacturers are often compelled to change their formula 
of supplementary raw materials and mixture of chemicals 
that go into the making of tires and tubes. This prevents 
the all-out use of synthetic rubber. Plans have been made, 
therefore, to construct a synthetic rubber plant in Japan so 
that this country can become self-sufficient. According to 
the schedule, construction will start this year. Production 
will begin in 1959 and by 1961 the plant will be in full 
operation supplying 45,000 tons of synthetic rubber. When 
this plan goes into practice, the Japanese tire industry will 
profit tremendously. 


Owing to increased demands for rubber products since 
the beginning of last year, manufacturers are finding it 
difficult to obtain reinforced rayon—the next most impor- 
tant material after rubber—used in making tire cords. 
Rayon factories are producing at full capacity, but a 
shortage is expected in the near future. Facilities will 
thus have to be either expanded or reinforced rayon im- 
ported. But because imported rayon is more expensive than 
domestic rayon, it will be difficult to keep tire costs 
down. Improvement of facilities is also a problem owing 
to a steel shortage as a result of the boom in other indus- 
tries. 


Exports have been gaining steadily since 1950, but their 
advance has been especially astounding since last year. For 
instance, compared with $4,289,000 in the January-July 
period of 1955, the amount in the corresponding period of 
last year was $8,796,000—a gain of 205 per cent. Prin- 
cipal destinations are Southeast Asia, Central and South 
America and the Middle and Near Hast, The increase can 
be attributed to the quality of Japanese tires and tubes and 
to the fact that the road conditions in those countries are 
relatively similar to those of Japan. The prices of Japanese 
tires and tubes compete favorably with foreign products, 
and there have been no complaints against them in the post- 
war years. There are, however, several problems. For 
instance, they cannot be sold freely to Communist China 
as they must be specially approved under COCOM regula- 
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tions. Again, in connection with procurement of these 
products for Taiwan with FOA funds, Japan is somehow 
always left out of the procurement area despite the fact 
that users in that country prefer Japanese-made tires and 
tubes, Even if Japan is included in the procurement area, 
purchases are not made in Tokyo. This is something which 
Japanese manufacturers say that they fail to understand. 
Exports to Taiwan, therefore, are made only under the open 
account system. The Japanese Government on each oc- 
easion has negotiated with the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment and the FOA, but a fundamental solution has not yet 
been reached. 


SUPER-TANKERS 


Japanese shipbuilding yards are extremely busy filling 
orders from foreign countries for large tankers. Because 
of the tremendous increase in the world’s oil requirements, 
there has been a growing demand for so-called super-tankers 
to haul great quantities of oil from the areas of its pro- 
duction to the factories which consume it. During the first 
half of last year (April-Sept.), contracts were concluded 
for the export of 58 ships (1,100,000 tons) valued at $310 
million. Large-size tankers accounted for 83 per cent of 
the total tonnage and 80 per cent of the contract price. 
Two-thirds of them are over 38,000 d/w tons. Japan’s 
shipping industry has orders on hand totalling close to four 
million tons as a result of the continuing high level of 
orders from abroad and the recent increase in construction 
of vessels for domestic runs. 


Shipowners placing orders in Japan are ied by the new 
powerful Greek shipping interests, but conspicuous lately 
are the American oil companies. There is also a trend 
toward shipbuilding yards attempting to conclude long-term 
tie-ups with large-shipowners. As long as no violent fluctua- 
tion occurs in the world economy, there is not the least 
doubt that oil demand and its volume of trade, i.e., the 
volume of ocean transportation, will continue to expand. 
At the same time, shipbuilding circles throughout the world 
will flourish as the number of tankers are increased and re- 
placed. 


As Table III below shows, Japan’s shipbuilding indus- 
try has completed many drydocks for super-tankers as a 
result of the huge volume of orders in the past several 
years. Japanese shipyards are now the focus of world at- 
tention because of their technique and excellence in ship- 
building as well as being the center of super-tanker con- 


struction. 
Table I 

Number of Orders Received by Japan for Super Tankers by Tonnage 

Fisea] Year 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(ist half) (2nd half) (1st half) 
Total No. of Ships . 7 17 23 51 41 
18,000-21,000 d/w .. 1 4 _ 20 7 
28,000 ROTK sis ceacecaie _ — pk — _ 
32,000-33,000 ...... 4 5 8 10°. 8 
35,000-36,000 ...... 1 1 1 4 — 
38,000-39,000 ...... 1 3 5 2 6 
40,000-42,000 ...... —_ 2 8 10 12 
45,000-46,000 ...... — 2 _ 6 8 
Note: Combined oil-ore carriers excluded. 
Table I 
Export Contracts Accounted for by Medium Size Tankers 
(A) (B) (B)/(A) 
Contracts (A) Medium-size 
Fiscal Year Concluded Tankers g/t % 
g/t 

59646 ies suet saaindae 572,180 359,700 63 
1955 seecesce savsese . 2,288,785 1,536,610 69 
1956 (April-Sept. +++ 1,107,500 921,050 83 
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Table III 
Drydocks for Saper Tankers in Japan 
Over 
30,000 
Capacity 20,000-25,000 g/t 35,000-30,000 Over 
(30,000-37,500 d/w) (37,500-45,000) (45,000) Total 
End of June, 
1954 4 3 5 12 
Oct, 1, 1956 4 2 14 20 
(Includes those being enlarged). 
Note: Number of drydocks with capacity exceeding 20,000 g/t 


(30,000 d/w tons) 


Table IV 
Tanker Orders on Hand by World’s Major Shipbuilding Nations 


(As of July, 1956) 
(thousand tons) 


Japan 2,864 
Britain 2,520 
Germany 1,067 
Sweden 1,522 
Netherlands 1,015 
France 847 
Italy 768 

Total 12,538 


JAPANESE MINERS IN GERMANY 


Fifty-five unmarried Japanese coal miners will be dis- 
patched to the Ruhr in West Germany to work in the col- 
lieries there for the purpose of learning technique and 
general knowledge on coal mining. They will be the first 
batch of an aggregate total of 500 to be sent to the Ruhr 
based on an agreement signed between the governments of 
Japan and West Germany. Further arrangements will be 
made in the future depending on the results shown by the 
first group of 55 miners. It is unusual for foreigners to 
be allowed to work in German mines. A small number of 
Italian miners has been the only previous exception. 


The first batch of Japanese miners will thus bear a 
heavy responsibility and the authorities concerned are hop- 
ing that they will achieve successful results. In view of 
the importance of the project, the workers have been selected 
most carefully. Each mining company was assigned the 
task of selecting one candidate out of every 5,000 workers 
in its employ, and collieries with less than 5,000 men were 
each given the right to recommend one person. 


The first group of 55 Japanese miners will go to the 
Friederich Thiessen Mining Company where they will be 
given the same treatment as German workers. The Japanese 
colliers are men who have had three years’ experience 
working in the pits. They will be given German language 
training during six weeks of surface work and then im- 
mediately assigned to different jobs. The purpose of the 
project is purely educational and differs fundamentally from 
the concept of going abroad to earn money. Aside from 
gaining new mining techniques, it is believed that the in- 
dividual contacts made by Japanese and German miners will 
contribute much towards friendship between the two coun- 
tries. 


SILK INDUSTRY’S SUCCESS 


- 

Japanese silk is making a comeback on the markets of 
the world. Exports have been steadily increasing since the 
early part of the postwar period when silk production was 
reduced to a mere trickle. At present, one-third of the silk 
produced in Japan is being exported. The remaining two- 
thirds are being utilized domestically, but 15 per cent of 
this is also exported in the form of textiles and other silk 
products. As a member of the International Silk Associa- 
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tion, the Japanese silk industry is doing everything it can 
to promote the use of silk abroad. 


Japan’s sericulture, reduced by World War II to almost 
one-fifth of its prewar scale, has recently recovered to the 
point where its yearly cocoon output has reached 30 million 
kan (112,500,000 kilograms). The recovery, equal to about 
one-third of prewar production, was achieved after many 
difficulties were overcome as in the case of the national 
economy as a whole. 


Exports during the 1955 silk year (June 1, 1955 to 
May 380, 1956), including textiles and other products, were 
equivalent to 120,000 bales of raw silk, and the foreign 
exchange earned amounted to $84,000,000. Their brisk sale 
abroad was due in a large measure to the business prosperi- 
ty in the United States. Other contributing factors were 
the stabilization of raw silk prices, positive overseas publici- 
ty campaigns and rationalization of production. 


The Silk Price Stabilization Law was enacted in 1951 
for the purpose of promoting the export of silk and stabiliz- 
ing sericultural management. Under this law, the Govern- 
ment was authorized to operate directly on the market, 
making purchases when the raw silk price dropped to the 
minimum and selling its stocks when the price hit the ceiling 
in order to adjust demand and supply and keep the price 
stabilized. With the revision and strengthening of the law 
in 1955, the Government at present possesses a Y6,000 mil- 
lion (approximately $16,444,000) purchase fund and raw 
silk stocks totalling approximately 5,000 bales. 


The current maximum and minimum raw silk prices for 
white 20/22 (denier), grade A, are quoted at Y230,000 and 
Y190,000 per bale, respectively. Raw silk prices during 
1955 were greatly stabilized—Y221,000 per bale at the 
highest and Y192,000 per bale at the lowest, averaging 
Y208,680. With the stabilization of prices which had been 
strongly desired abroad, Japanese exports increased. The 
price for the last 10 days of October, 1956 was quoted at 
approximately Y200,000 per bale. 


Before the war, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry maintained the Japanese Government Raw Silk 
Bureau of New York for the purpose of conducting market 
surveys and publicity campaigns. After the war, the Gov- 
ernment, recognizing the need of conducting market surveys 
along with vigorous publicity campaigns by private industry, 
appropriated a sum of Y50 million (approximately $140,000) 

.in the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry budget for 
fiscal 1954. The fund was transferred to the Central Raw 
Silk Association of Japan, the principal sericultural organiza- 
tion in Japan, which established an office in New York in 
September, 1954 and launched extensive market surveys 
and publicity campaigns. 


The International Silk Association is a publicity organ 
established in May, 1949 whose aim is to promote consump- 
tion of silk throughout the world. With. headquarters in 
Lyons, France, it is participated in by 21 countries; namely, 
the United States, Switzerland, India, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Belgium, Belgian Congo, Iran, Japan, Nor- 
way, Lebanon, Austria, Canada and Yugoslavia. 


A $300,000 publicity fund, which is contributed every 
year by sericultural circles in Japan, is distributed among 
member countries of ISA in proportion to the amount of 
Japanese raw silk imported by them in the preceding year. 
The United States, for instance, will be allotted approxi- 
mately $160,000 this year. Each country, with its share of 
the fund, publicizes Japanese silk—distributing pamphlets 
among the public, holding fashiun shows or extending 
guidance to retailers. 


specializing 
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The New York Office of thé Central Raw Silk Associa- 
tion of Japan maintains close contact with the American 
Silk Association in connection with publicity activities. The 
Women’s Wear Daily or the Daily News Record—newspapers 
in retail textile business—and such fashion 
magazines as Vogue and Bazaar are uséd as publicity media. 
Introduction of new designs through fashion shows, adver- 
tisement by television as well as dispatch of models and 
distribution of display materials to retail stores is also 
being carriéd out. 

In the United States, public interest in silk is increas- 
ing steadily. Fabrics mixed with silk and other fibers, such 
as daclon and silk, wool and silk and cotton and silk are 
becoming more popular. These mixed fabrics, which have 
created new appeals, are contributing to increased consump- 
tion of silk in the United States. Quality and price are the 
factors that will determine the future of Japanese silk. 
Research on technical improvements is thus being conduct~ 
ed in Japan to meet the demands of consumers concerning 
the quality of silk. With the International Silk Conference 
and the Silk Fair scheduled to be held in New York in 
October, 1957, there is every reason co expect that silk will 
win greater popularity as the publicity program gets really 
underway. The International Silk Conference is held every 
two years as a general meeting of the members of the In- 
ternational Silk Association. The 21 member countries of 
the association take turns to sponsor the meeting. 


Table I 
Demand and Supply for Silk 
1934-36 1955 1956 
(Estimate) 
Cocoon Production (1,000 kan) 84,033 30,500 28,500 
Raw Silk Production (bale) 729,464 810,047 300,000 
Total Demand (bale)  .......... = 298,750 308,000 
Total (bale) Sela sels «wie Wierd vie tints _— 119,087 122,000 
Raw Silk (bale)  ...cseseeeeeeeee 522,400 88,087 90,000 
Meet iles. CRAIG Ye eerie as eats sia _— 31,000 32,000 
Domestic Demand (bale)  ...... = 179,663 186,000 
Market Stocks (baley |.......... _ 14,776 6,106 
Gov't Stoeks (bale)  ....eseeeeen — 4,732 5,402 


Note: Textiles under the Export column include secondary products, 


Figures are given in terms of raw silk. 


Table II 
Exports of Raw Silk during 1955 Silk Year 
Country Quantity (bales) 
United States” ope ocssw ete e esheets a 57,892 
Canada Pe iaicciane cscs tvlaet eile lands e'ele 5 
Sovitzerland 95 ce jecisscistefe'n'e(sleteelx'sixiseya's/atate 2,050 
United Kingdom: 9 gssscisieeeinatadciawiens, 3,153 
LCL PAR OMMere e Soo as amet 586 
PLONGRONG eis c wee nc cers eases tiviamiman ws ajeiae 455 
Burma selveeevecs A\e ofeletaia a ee Choate 345. 
Pakistan: civics os Bede ooooe 61 
Australes cio vas csiecawens aver 28 
Argentines saviece cs che sniess 654 
BYANGG. © sect ew > abiasscienuielpamen 11,355 
GUETMANY Usisivic.s ovis sein nine sree 1,680 
Tadochtne. (dias asus ata piuainaeeepels wants 3,271 
Philipines: | Of acemisn vice nip See ciel 134 
Indonesia acs ccsssviccsssvenvvevenee nec 96 
Ttaly UB \< telus sarabanilosmte comprar 6,165 
Keynt: sails swinemuasamacaeremmonel 145 
Bulgaria. csiceesennrsicacmpeusias 20 
Taiwan — cccvcccccsevecccccvnnvoersourns 2 
Total —— a vieninwesiene seule vwinirco.e sic sie 88,087 
Table III 
Silk Consumption in U.S. 
(In bale) (Index) 
Sept. 1953 to Aug. 1954 .......+++ 42,411 100 
Sept. 1964 to Aug. 1955 .......0.- 63,631 126 
Sept. 1955 to Aug. 1956 .......+.. 59,480 140 
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ECONOMIC ‘REPORTS FROM MANILA 


The resumption of Philippine-Japanese trade on a cash 
instead of a barter basis as of the beginning of 1957, may 
favor the Philippines at first but be advantageous to Japan 
in the long run. The trade between the two countries has 
been heavily favorable to the Philippines since it started on 
a barter basis several years ago but the gap has been narrow- 
ing. Philippine exports to Japan were valued at P77,000,000 
in 1952, P97,000,000 in 1958, P101,000,000 in 1954, and 
P122,000,000 in 1955. Philippine imports from Japan were 
valued at P37,000,000 in 1952, P41,000,000 in 1953, P58,- 
000,000 in 1954 and P87,000,000 in 1955. Im the first eight 
months of 1956 <xports to Japan were valued at P99,000,000 
and imports’ at P67,000,000, indicating that a new high will 
be reached in both categories in 1956. The trade balance 
in favor of the Philippines was P40,000,000 in 1952, P56,- 
000,000 in 1953, P43,000,000 in 1954, P35,000,000 in 1955, 
and P32,000,000 in the first eight months of 1956. Philip- 
pine exports to Japan may decrease in the coming years 
as the result of increased processing of the Philippines of 
its own lumber and because of the greater need by the 
Philippines itself for the other raw materials which the 
country produces. 


The National Power Corp. announced in connection 
with the construction of the 100,000 kw. hydro-electric pro- 
ject at Binga, Mt. Province, that bids will be accepted by 
the corporation for supplying generating equipment worth 
about P12,000,000. To finance the project, the power com- 
pany expects to obtain an E-I Joan of $20,000,000 similar 
to that extended for the recently completed Ambuklao pro- 
ject. The National Power Corp. also announced that future 
biddings will be accepted for the following: 1. Outdoor 
switchgear, appurtenances, accessories and spares for the 
Bauang switching substation, Central Luzon project; 2. 13-8 
KV load-end substation equipment and materials for Sec- 
tion A, Central Luzon project; 8. Power transformer, 
switchgear, load-end substation equipment, appurtenances, 
accessories and spares for Batangas electrification project; 
and 4. Power transformers, appurtenances, accessories and 
spares for the Magalang substation, Section B, Central 
Luzon project. 


Northern Motors, Inc. completed arrangements for the 
exclusive distribution in the Philippines of “Standard” vehi- 
cles, which are made in England by the Standard Motor 
Company. The “Standard” will continue to be assembled 
in the Philippines by the Rizal Motors, Inc. Northern 
Motors, Inc. is also the distributor of Chevrolet cars and 
trucks in Luzon. 


Tax exemption was approved by the Department of 
Finance for the following new and necessary industries: (1) 
Chin Sun Battery Manufacturing, for the production of 
lead plates, lead posts, nuts and connectors and all battery 
parts; (2) C & CG Commercial Corporation, for the manu- 
facture of emulsified asphalt; and (3) Grace Park En- 
gineering, Inc., for the manufacture of tobacco processing 
machinery and parts, peanut shellers, cement mixers, grain 
dryers, bucket elevators, metal sheet shearing machines and 
others. 


The four largest steel mills of the country—Marcelo 
Steel Corporation, Central Manufacturing Co., Philippine 
Blooming Mills and the government-owned Iligan Steels— 
are disturbed over the imminent world shortage of steel. 
These mills, now booked to capacity, are unable to cope 
with the local heavy demand for steel bars and other steel 
products. The steel mills have indicated that the shortage 


may grow more acute, as Japan is now trying to limit her 
exports of steel products. The only source now of the 
Philippines for steel raw materials is the United States. 
Unless the Central Bank relaxes import restrictions on these 
items, government projects and construction work will be 
hampered. 


Baguio Gold Mining November production was 13,321 
tons of ore milled (including ore from the Gold River pro- 
perty) for a recovery of 2,661.63 ounces of gold valued at 
P308,186.55 at current market and subsidy prices. October 
recovery was 2,633.098 ounces valued at P300,759.41. 


The local 7-Up company will build a concentrate plant, 
construction to begin in January. The company concluded 
an agreement with Darigold for the erection of a milk 
plant, expected to be in operation by June. The Casco 
Philippine Chemical Co., an affiliate of the chemical division 
of the Borden Co., is installing new machinery for the 
manufacture of industrial resin glues. Yutivo and Sons 
of Manila will begin assembling Opel cars by February. 
The Findlay Millar Lumber Co. made its first shipment of 
Philippine-made plywood to the United States on Dec. 12. 
A group of bankers and businessmen have set up a -new 
financing firm with an authorized capital of P5,000,000. 
The company will engage in the purchase and discounting 
of accounts and notes receivable, negotiable instruments, 
and notes of indebtedness. 


The Atlas Mining and Development Corp. is setting 
up a new fertilizer plant in connection with its mines at 
Toledo, Cebu. An American drilling team has arrived to 
start work on the Stanvac oil concessions in the Cagayan 
Valley by March, after completion of roads and bridges 
leading to the drill-site. The discoveries of new iron veins 
and deposits on Samar and at Sibuguey in Zamboanga are 
encouraging the Japanese to turn to the Philippines for an 
increasing amount of their iron ore needs. The growing 
demand for steel in Japan has increased the eagerness of 
Japanese firms to bid for the entire output of Philippine 
iron mines on a long-term basis. Manuel Elizalde, Presi- 
dent of Samar Mining Co., closed deals with five Japanese 
steel mills to absorb Samar’s iron ore production in the 
Sibuguey area. Marinduque Iron Mines will start copper 
production in February at its P10,000,000 project at Sipalay, 
Negros Occidental. Consolidated Mines paid a 35% cash 
dividend on its stock on Dec. 18. Company President 
Mariano Olondriz pointed out that this was the firm’s fourth 
dividend payment of the year. 


The public debt of the Philippines has been rising 
steadily, although not because of government deficit spend- 
ing but because of continued higher outlays for develop- 
ment projects. As of past September the government debt 
was up to P1,535,270,000. This was about P208,000,000 
more than at the end of 1955. However, the budgetary 
debt in September was only P555,000,000, as against P590,- 
000,000 at the close of 1955. On the other hand, the public 
debt for development purposes was up to P980,000,000, an 
increase of P2483 over the end of last year. A good part 
of the funds appropriated for economic development has 
been channeled through government corporations, which 
accounted for P367,000,000 of the public debt for develop- 
mental purposes as of the end of September. The public 
debt will keep mounting in the next few years, owing to 
the increasing requirements of economic development. This 
is likely to be a big factor in influencing inflationary trends. 
But it is not so much the expansion in spending for econo- 
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mic development that is worrying financial authorities as 
the increase in fiscal spending for the support of government 
operations. Indications so far are that this will rise, 
too. 


By May the Philippines will have an airport network 
capable of accommodating the heavy-type planes which 
Philippine Air Lines is proposing to use. PAL is planning 
to use the twin-engine Convair for service between the 
islands following the arrival of Vickers-Viscount planes from 
England by May. Expansion work on the Davao and Baco- 
lod airports is nearing completion and plans are being readied 
for construction of an alternate international airport on 
Mactan Island. A new airport at Iloilo will be constructed 
as soon as the National Economic Council authorizes re- 
lease of P1,700,000 for the project. The airports at Laoag, 


HONGKONG 


Government Report on October Riots: According to the 
Report on October Riots despatched by the Governor of HK 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Kowloon riots 
on October 10, 11 and 12 last year were not planned before- 
hand. Aithough the initial rioting was directed against re- 
settlement area officials because of a grievance over the 
use of Nationalist flags, the subsequent spreading of the 
demonstrations which developed into mass assaults, looting, 
arson and ‘protection’ rackets, was principally the work of 
criminals and gangster members of Triad societies. In Tsun 
Wan, it appeared that people of Nationalist persuasion joined 
in collaboration with Triad gangs to redress old scores: and 
to attempt to win a dominant position in the labour world. 
Up to December 31 1956, a total of 3,700 persons out of 
over 6,000 arrested, had been released after being question- 
ed and 1,455 cases of breach of Curfew Order had been 
disposed of. Out’ of the 921 persons charged with more 
serious offences 430 had already been convicted, 285 ac- 
quitted or discharged and 197 were awaiting trial. Govern- 
ment is prepared to consider, on an ex gratia basis in cases 
of hardship, claims for compensation for injury (including 
fatal injury) and damage, theft or destruction of property, 
arising out of the riots which occurred in Kowloon and Tsun 
Wan on October 10-12 1956. No compensation will be paid 
to any person who was a party or accessory to the riots. 


Increase in Surcharge for Electricity: The HK Electric 
Co. Ltd. and the China Light and Power Co. Ltd. announced 
that the surcharge for electricity will be increased to 18% 
as from March 1, 1957 because fuel costs have ad*anced 
considerably. There have been increases of production cost 
during the past three years but this will be the first time 
since 1952 that the surcharge is increased. In 1952. the 
surcharge was at its highest after the war—23% but the 
rate was gradually decreased to 9% in July 1954. Fuel 
costs have increased over 20% since then but the surcharge 
has remained at 9%. 


14th Exhibition of Hongkong Products: Th - 
hibition of HK Products (Noverber 29, 1956 to Rocca ge 
1957) attracted more than 1 million visitors including over. 
seas businessmen. Among thousands of items exhibited 
were 23 new products including reflex camera and battery- 
powered electric clock. At the closing ceremony. the 
Director of Commerce and Industry said inter alia: Last 
year I suggested that our mancfacturers should maintain a 
steady improvement in the quality of their products. It is 
gratifying to see that many firms have striven to carry 
out this resolution; the results are evident in the wider 
range of better quality products on view and in the encourag- 
ing signs of progress exemplified by HK’s first ventures 
into the field of precision engineering. There is also im- 
provement in packing. These are most welcome trends but 
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Zamboanga City and Cagayan de Oro are already capable of 
handling Convair planes. 


The local demand for batteries is less than half of what 
the local industry can produce. The annual capacity of the 
various factories here is 237,260 storage batteries of various 
types and 29,500,000 battery plates. Estimated sales in 
1956 were 109, 114 batteries and 1,500,000: plates. ° 


Philippine Electrical Manufacturing Co. completed a 
new wing to its factory building to house additional ma- 
chinery for manufacturing incandescent bulbs. The new 
equipment will double PEMCO’s present production. Work- 
ing in two shifts, the firm will have a capacity of 16,000,000 
lamps a year, estimated to be enough to take care of in- 
creased local demand over the next ten years. 


NOTES AND: REP@RYIS 


we must remember that industrial and trade development 
always has room for expansion and improvement, particular- 
iy as the struggle for world markets grows steadily keener. 


Building Development: The 5-storey Shell House at 
the corner of Queen’s Road and Wyndham Street was bought 
by the Central Development Limited for $6 million. It 
will be demolished to make room for a tall building, pos- 
sibly 20 storeys high. Shell Company, together with other 
tenants will be offered accommodation probably in the new 
building on the HK Hotel site which is being constructed 
also by Central Development Ltd. Plans for replacing the 
present Queen’s Theatre with a 14-storey office-theatre 
building are under consideration by the directors of Luk 
Hoi Tung Company Ltd. which acquired Queen’s Theatre in 
1933. The redevelopment will cost about $4 million. In 
Kowloon, two houses next to the Telephone House on Nathan 
Road (numbers 86 and 88) will be pulled down and an 
8-storey building erected on its site. Provision would be 
made for increasing it to 14 storeys at a later date. The 
new block will have shops on the ground floor, offices on 
the first floor and flats on upper floors. The construction 
in the first stage will cost about $650,000 and take 12 months 
to complete. Large blocks of residential flats in West 
Point (HK Island) built by the HK Civil Servants’ Coopera- 
tive Building Society Limited were completed. Up to date, 
Government has granted loans totalling over $16 million 
to the Society for the building of 650 flats. Further loans 
are under consideration. 


Preventive Service: During November last year, only 
seven tons of kerosene were seized in the New Territories. 
Kerosene smuggling is on the decrease. Seizures of gold 
during the month included 30 taels from a man’s shoes and 
560 taels of bars in the steam pipe of an outward bound 
vessel. Seizures of Chinese prepared tobacco rose from 108 
lbs in October to 1,869 lbs in November; the largest seizure 
was made from a private residence in Kowloon. 


Imports of Rice, Frozen Meat and Coal: Imports of 
edible rice in November totalled 15,185 tons, giving a total 
of 250,482 tons for the period January to November 1956. 
The main source of supply was Thailand with 6,818 tons 
(44.9%), followed by China with 5,312 tons (35%), Burma 
with 2,839 tons (18.7%) and other countries with a total 
of 216 tons (1.4%). Retail sales in November totalled 
21,244 tons averaging 5,311 tons a week. Bangkok fob 
prices registered a steady decline during the month. Prices 
in the local market rose slightly during the first half month 
but dropped towards month-end. Imports of frozen meat 
totalled 755 tons while retail sales reached the record figure 
of 776 tons; however, satisfactory stocks wer¢ maintained 
throughout the month. Imports of coal amounted to 10,583. 
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abe of which 9,585 tons came from China and 998 tons from 
apan. 

Exports of Cars to China: 43 saloon cars were exported 
to China in November; 13 were of German origin, 1 Cana- 
dian and the rest British. 

Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association: The KAAA 
presented 100 paddy threshers and 300 insecticide sprayers 
to farmers in the New Territories. 
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Aviation Notes: Beginning January 8, the flying time 
between HK and Sydney with a 2-hour stop at Manila has 
been reduced from 42 hours to 22 by Qantas Empire Air- 
ways with the inauguration of its new Super-Constellation 
Service which includes first class and tourist accommodation. 
Air India International has also introduced Super-G Con- 
“epi on their services from HK to India, Europe and 
apan. 


HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


LOCAL PRINTING PRESS LTD. 


The Chairman, Mr. B. W. Bradbury, reported a nett 
profit of $1,492,923 for the year ended June 1956. To- 
gether with $78,199 brought forward from last year and 
$8,533 over-provided for Corporation Profit Tax 1956-57, 
the sum available for appropriation amounted to $1,579,655. 
A dividend of $2 per share was declared. The Chairman 
also said: Our subsidiary ‘Ye Olde Printerie Ltd’, has con- 
tinued to handle a large volume of business. Our pro- 
perties namely: ‘Printing House’, ‘Caxton House’, ‘Stan- 
hope House’ and ‘Baskerville House’ are all fully tenanted. 
Since our last Annual Meeting we have secured complete 
vacant possession of ‘Baskerville House’ from the ‘Union Hotel 
Co.’ Furthermore, this property has been freed from Rent 
Restriction Ordinance. We have recently spent a consider- 
able amount modernising and renovating this property. It 
now offers very attractive office accommodation which has 
been taken on lease by Government. 


JAVA CONSOLIDATED ESTATES, LTD. 


The chairman, Mr W. A. Welch reported: During the 
greater part of 1955 higher selling prices were obtained 
than in 1954. In spite of the increased costs and reduced 
crop, the profit before tax of the subsidiary companies was 
Rps.1,629,464 compared with Rps.778,385 in 1954. Under 
the regulations in force in Indonesia, compulsory deposits 
against future approved capital expenditure must be made 
with the Bank of Indonesia in respect of all remittances of 
profits. After payment of Company Tax, the remittable 
profits are first reduced by 40 per cent to make this com- 
pulsory deposit. The balance is then remittable subject 
to a remittance tax of 66.2/3 per cent. The dividend which 
is finally received in Hongkong bears little resemblance to 
the profit earned, as it amounts to only Hongkong cents 18 
for every Rupiah of net profit. In the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count of the Holding Company credit has only been taken 
for dividends actually received, i.e. those in respect of 
1954. Your Directors have considered it advisable to write 
off the preliminary and amalgamation expenses. The balance 
at the credit of Profit and Loss Account is HK$19,949 
which will be carried forward to the next financial year. J 
stated last year that your Directors hoped to declare an 
interim dividend as soon as sufficient remittances had been 
received from Java. Due to the lack of foreign. exchange 
the Indonesian Authorities have not yet issued any profit 
transfers to us in respect of 1955. It has therefore not been 
possible to pay a dividend. 


SANDAKAN LIGHT AND POWER 
—O. LTD. 


A profit of $99,647 and considerable improvements in 
plant and premises and an extension in services was re- 
ported by Major S. M. Churn, Chairman of the Sandakan 
Light and Power Co., Ltd. which operates in North Borneo. 
No dividend was declared. The profit for the previous year 
was $129,000. Sales of electricity again increased in 1955 
by 103 per cent. as compared with an increase of 74 per cent. 
during the previous year, and our Manager in Sandakan re- 


ports that there are still demands for current, which at the 
moment we cannot meet. This situation can be met when 
the ‘Crossley-Premier’ 974 K.V.A. Diesel Alternator comes 
into use in the near future. It will also permit us to operate 
the steam plant mainly on cheap sawmill waste-and sawdust, 
thus reducing the quantity of expensive firewood we are 
now forced to buy. The new buildings for The Hongkong 
& Shanghai Bank and the Chartered Bank have been com- 
pleted, and Government has built several blocks of semi- 
permanent houses for workers and hospital staff. Also 
more cookers, water heaters, refrigerators and fans have 
been installed. Our distribution system has been extended, 
and is now being further extended to the Air Port, partly 
at Government’s expense. 

Capital Expenditure during the year amounted to nearly 
one lakh, the main items being completion of the erection 
of the diesel engine and shed, transformers and new meters. 
The charge for depreciation has decreased about $10,000 
and previous over-depreciation $15,000 has been written 
back. This has been occasioned through the completion of 
negotiations with Government for the extension of the Con- 
cession term by 10 years to 1979, and extension of the 
Lease similarly, thus allowing the life of new assets, which 
previously we were compelled to write off by 1969, to be 
extended, and the excess previously accumulated adjusted. 
Stores have been reduced by $24,000 and are near to the 
minimum required to be held. Sundry Debtors approximate 
just over one month’s Consumers’ Accounts and the reserve 
is adequate. On the liabilities side the Bank overdraft, 
$235,000, is about the same and will, in accordance with the 
arrangement with our Bankers, be reduced to two lakhs 
at the end of this year. Loans payable have increased by 
$59,000. Contingencies Reserve has been reduced by some 
$30,000, being cost of repairs to the ‘Crossley-Premier’ 
Diesel set. The position therefore is that, although the 
Company’s affairs are progressing satisfactorily no funds 
are available for distribution as dividend this year. Share- 
holders, must bear in mind the large capital expenditure in 
recent years and exercise patience, for the results of our 
past investments will bear fruit in the future. Total sur- 
plus funds at the date of the Balance Sheet were $227,643 
or 22.7 per cent. of Issued Capital, and while a capital 
Bonus Issue is thus possible, your Directors do not consider 
that any useful purpose would be served by such an issue 
at this juncture. 


SHANGHAI DOCKYARDS LTD. 


The Chairman, Mr. B. T. Flanagan, reported a nett profit 
of HK$67,577.91 for the year ending September 30, 1956 
and said inter alia: The situation of the Company as re- 
ported by me last year has remained virtually unchanged, 
the Company’s properties in China still being under requisi- 
tion by the People’s Government and the Company’s U.S. 
Dollar Investment and Bank Balance still being blocked 
under an U.S. Treasury Order. The gross income for the 
year, most of which is frozen, has increased from $72,935.03 
to $78,749.37 while expenses have remained almost un- 
changed at $11,171.46. The Board proposes to carry the 
nett profit forward to next year bringing the total credit 
balance on Profit and Loss Account up to $229,486. The 
Directors have again waived their fees for the past year. 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 
U.S.$ 
Tats TT. Notes Notes 
Jan. High Low High Low 
14 $615% 614% 61414 612% 
15 613 611 611 69914 
16 610 6084; 609 607K 
17 611% 60914, 610% 607% 
18 612% 611hy 613 610 
19 613 6111, 611% 610 
D.D. rates: High 613% Low 606%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$3,180,000; 
Notes cash US$615,000, forward US$ 
2,650,000; D.D. US$745,000. The 
maiket was uncertain, and rates fluc- 
tuated not very much in line with 
cross rates in New York but followed 
movements of speculative operations 
locally. It is expected that this will 
continue for a little time yet until Ster- 
ling has been soundly reestablished. In 
the T.T. sector, Japan, Korea and Tai- 
wan offered freely; gold and general 
importers bought. In the Notes mar- 
ket, speculators operated both ways 
and shippers were active. Interest was 
in favour of sellers and aggregated 
$3.50 per US$1,000. Positions taken 
by speculators averaged US$3 million 
per day. In the D.D. sector, market 
was active with oversea Chinese remit- 
tances coming in heavily. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.725—1.70, 
Japan 0.0148—0.014475, Malaya 1.882, 
Vietnam 0.05813—0.05714, Laos 0.06, 
Cambodia 0.08, Thailand 0.2857. Sales: 
Pesos 420,000, Yen 164 million, Mala- 
yan $350,000, Vietnam Piastre 11 mil- 
lion, Laos Piastre 4 million, Cambodia 
Piastre 5 million, and Baht 2 million. 
Chinese funds in Japan, both trade ba- 
Jances and smuggling proceeds, were 
- eager in transferring back to the Colony 


before the Chinese New Year, thus 
leading to a bigger drop in rates. 
Agreed Merchant Be Ie rates: 


Selling and buying per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 16.202—15.867, 
Australia 13.016—12.757, New Zealand 
16.202—16.10, United States 5.818— 
5.735, Canada 6.0606—5.9701, India 
1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, 
Ceylon 1.219—1.207, Burma 1.216 


1.205, Malaya 1.8868—1.8692. Selling 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
South Africa 16.226, Switzerland 
1.3278, Belgium 0.11655, West Ger- 
many 1.3889. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 


yuan notes quoted at $1.40 per yvan. 
Arrivals from the Continent reported 
that people there seemed to have not 
much faith in the stability of the yuan. 
Black market dealings were effected 
for gold at 400 yuan per fine ounce, 
this being about four times the price 
in Hongkong on the basis of the offi- 
cial rate of 0.427 yuan per HK$. 


Commodities and even daily necessities 
are not easy to obtain and most of them 
are on ration. Watches are selling at 
very high prices, about ten to fifteen 
times the prices in Hongkong. Smug- 
glers from here are carrying continual- 
ly watches for sale in China. Since 
travelling between here and Canton is 
easy, remittances to Canton through 
official banks have been greatly reduced. 
Chinese in Canton are able to get some 
of the much wanted goods. 

Taiwan Bank Dollar notes quoted at 


$165—163 per thousand, and _ remit- 
tances at 158—156. 
Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 


rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.12—16.05, Scotland 14.00, 
Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.75, New 
Zealand 14.62—14.60, Egypt 11.00, 
East Africa 15.40, West Africa 13.50, 
South Africa 16.02—16.00, Jamaica 
14.00, Fiji 10.50, India 1.181—1.1775, 
Pakistan 0.89, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 
0.50, Malaya 1.843—1.84, Canada 
6.325—6.28, Cuba 5.20, Argentine 
0.17, Brazil 0.72, Philippines 1.82— 
1.805, Switzerland 1.40, West Germany 
1.40, Italy 0.00935, Belgium 0.11, Swe 
den 1.00, Norway 0.70, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.50, France 0.01505— 
0.01495, Vietnam 0.0635—0.0605, Laos 
0.06—0.059, Cambodia 0.0805—0.079, 
North Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 0.1844— 
0.184, Thailand 0.28—0.273, Macau 
0.996—0.995, Japan 0.0156—0.0152. 


Gold Market 


Jan. High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
14 $270 268 
15 268% 267% 
16 268% 266% Low 277 
17 269% 268% 
18 270°, 268%, 2791 High 
19 269% 268% 

The opening and closing prices were 
268 and 268%, and the highest and 
lowest 2703 and 266%. Market con- 


tinued uncertain and business was down 
due to the approach of the end of the 
lunar year. “Interest favoured sellers 
and netted 10 cents per 10 taels of .945 
fine. Tradings averaged 8,200 taels 
per day and amounted to 49,200 taels 
for the week, in which 18,330 taels 
were actual deliveries (5,230 taels list- 
ed and 13,100 taels arranged). Im- 
ports were all from Macau and totalled 
9,000 taels. Exports amounted to 
11,000 taels (6,000 to Singapore, 3,500 
to Indonesia, 1,000 to Rangoon, and 
500 to Vietnam). Differences paid for 
local and Macau .99 fine were $13.50— 
13.00 and 12.60—12.00 respectively ner 
tael of .945 fine. Cross rates worked 
were US$37.71—87.69 per fine ounce, 
and only 3,200 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 37.70 C.LF. Macau. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
at $280—279 and 237—236 respective- 
ly per coin and Mexican gold coins at 
288—287 per coin. 

Many non-bullion merchants seem to 
be scandalised by the extent of the 


‘HK$ or approx. US$ 180 million. 


gold trade and it is frequently de- 
manded by mercantile moralists to 
legalise the gold import and export in- 
stead of permitting a protected, well- 
organised bullion business to flourish. 
At the same time, the doubtful ser- 
vices of Macao, from where the re- 
import smuggling into HK is being 
organised, could be eliminated. As 
however gold buying ports do not offi- 
cially permit the import of gold from 
HK, the trade, very much to the regret 
of the bullion merchants, must be con- 
ducted in the same manner as during 
the past. From a general point of view 
of the prosperity of Hongkong, the 
bullion trade is of great importance. 
In 1956, “gold and specie” to a value 
of HK$491 million has been imported 
under licence (in 1955 $397 m), and 
an amount in excess of the above figure 
has been shipped or flown out of HK 
without being officially recorded. The 
bullion exports and imports last year 
were valued in excess of one billion 
Im- 
porters, native banks, bullion dealers, 
Macao and local transport firms, export 
shippers etc., with their hundreds of 
employees, have thus been enabled to 
earn profits and expand business. The 
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bullion trade last year increased by 
about 20% over 1955. The above 
figures are conservative; the probable 
extent of the physical import and ex- 
port of bullion was considerably larger. 

Silver Market: 700 taels of Bar 
silver were traded at $5.95—5.92 per 
tael; 1.000 dollar coins at $3.83—3.82; 
and 800 twenty-cent coins at $2.94— 
2.92 per fine coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With the approach of Lunar New 
Year (January 31), the local stock ex- 
change last week was less active; turn- 
over amounted to $2.9 million which 
is slightly lower than $3.24 m for the 
previous week. Tight money forced a 
number of investors to liquidate their 
holdings but prices were steady because 
selling pressure was well absorbed by 
speculators. HK Banks lost $30 dur- 
ing the week but the drop was not 
forced down by liquidation; only 30 
shares changed hands. This share 
made impressive gains last December 
from 1560 on the 7th to 1605 on the 
28th and on January 4th it climbed 
further to 1665 registering a rise of 
$135 within a period of 4 weeks.: Last 
week’s closing rate still offered a yearly 
return of about -5% and was far from 
the lowest 1555 for the year 1956. 
However, there was some disappoint- 
ment over the £8 final dividend be- 
cause speculators were expecting more 
on account of the increased profit in 
1956. Fluctuations in other quota- 
tions were fractional and interests dur- 
ing the week were centred on Docks, 
Lands, Hotels, Cements, Stores and 
Utilities. _ Amal. Rubbers and Nan- 
yangs registered slight improvements 
ety investment company shares were 
ull. 

Monday: The market ruled steady 
and a number of counters tacked on 


fractional gains. The turnover amount- 
ed to $827,000. Tuesday: The mar- 
ket was dull with business amounting 
to $460,000. Apart from H.K. Banks 
which yielded slight ground, prices 
generally remained steady. Wednes- 
day: The market still lacked interest 
and there were virtually no fluctuations. 
The turnover only amounted to $330,- 
000. Thursday: The market ruled 
steady with minor fluctuations either 
way. Trading amounted to $912,000. 
Friday: The market remained steady 
and prices were virtually unchanged. 
The turnover amounted to $376,000. 
Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Ltd, the General. Managers of 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates Limited, 
announced that the rubber output for 
eae Sanaa 1956 amounted to 739,813 
s. 


CLOSING RATES ON JAN. 18, 1957 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
3%%% Loan (1934 & 1940), Ex. Int., 88% nom. 
314% Loan (1948), Ex. Int., 8714 nom. 
Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1640 s. 
H.K. & §. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £96%4 nom. 


Bank of East Asia, 254 nom. 
Insurances 
950 b; 960 s. 
Lombard Ins., 38% nom. 
China Underwriters, 8.80 
Investment Companies 
Allied Investors, 4.85 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6 nom. 
H.K. & F-.E. Invest., 9.80 nom. 
Shipping 
Douglases, 592%4 nom, 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 
U. Waterboats (Old), 
U. Waterboats (N), 
Asia Nav., 1.275 b; 1.35 8. 
Wheelocks (Old), 7.15 b; 7.20 8; 7.20/.15/.20 


sa. 

Wheelocks (New), 6.70 b; 6.80 s; 6% sa. 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns 

H.K. & K. Wharves, 92 b. 


Union Ins., 


nom. 


14 nom. 
44% nom. 
22.80 b. 


Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1] nom. 
H.K. Docks, 49% b; 50 s; 49% sa. 
China Providents, 13.30 b; 18.60 s. 


S’hai Dockyards, 14 b. 


Last Week’s Rate Annual 
Share Jan. 11 Up & Down Dividend Return 

Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
HK Bank ......¢. 1660 1650 1630 1630 —$30 $80 4.91 
Union Ins .....3. 955 b 960 950 b 950 b —$5 34 3.57 
Wheelock eovere 7.10 7.20 7.15 7.20 +10¢ 0.75 10.42 
HK Wharf ...... 92 b 93 92 b 92 b steady 4 4.30 
HE Dock. «30.270: 48 b 49.50 48.75 49.50 +$1.50 2 4.04 
Provident 13.80 8 13.80 s 18.30 b 13.60 s —20¢ 1 7.35 
Land. ..5« 61.50 62 61.50 _62 3.50 5.65 
Realty .. 1.35 1.85 1.30 b 1.325 b —2%4¢ 0.15 11.32 
Hotel ... 15 15 14.90 b 15 steady 1 6.67 
Tram ees 28.40 23.40 23.30 23.40 s steady 1.85 Wien 
Star Ferry 141 143 140 b 143 +$2 9 6.29 
Yaumati 102 104 102 104 +$2 7.50 7.21 
Ee eed 23.40 23.50 23.30 23.30 —10¢ 1.10 4.72 
Electric 31.25 31.50 31 81.25, steudy 2.70 8.64 
Telephone 24.60 24.60 24.50 24.60 steady 1.50 6.10 
Cement . 38.50 38.765 38.50 38.75 +25¢ 2.50 6.45, 
Dairy Farm .... 15.20 15.40 15.20 15.30 +10¢ 1.63 10.65 
Watson ........ 13.40 b 18.80 13.40 13.80 +40¢ hi 7.25 
Yangtsze po’) the 6n 6n 6n 6n dull 0.70 11.67 
Allied Invest. .. 4.80 s 4.85 n 4.85 n 4.85 n dull 0.25 5.21 
HK & FE Invest. 9.80 n 9.80 n 9.80 n 9.80 n dull 0.75 7.65 
Amal Rubber .... 1.50 1.525 1.475 b 1.525 +2%4¢ 0.30 19,67 
Tektile. vi.<0% oe'e's 4.40 n 4.40 n 4.20 b 4.40 n dull 0.50 11.36 
Nanyang eocve 7.15 b 7.20 7.16 7.20 +5¢ 0.80 pS ee DS 
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Mining 
Raub Mines, 34 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 44%4¢ nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 14.90 b; 15 s; 14.90/15.- sa. 
H.K. Lands, 614% b; 62 8; 62 sa. 


S’hai Lands, 97c 5s. 
Humphreys, 19.20 s. 
H.K. Realties, 1.325 b; 1.375 s. 
Chinese Estates, Ex. Div., 380 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 23 b; 23.40 s. 
Peak Trams (F. Paid), 77 nom. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 3844 nom. 
Star Ferries, 141 b; 143 s; 143 sa. 
Yaumati Ferries, 103 b; 104 s; 103 sa. 
China Lights, 23.20 b; 23.30 s; 23.20/.30 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 31 b; 31% s. 
Macao Electrics, 9% b. 
Sandakan Lights, 814 nom. 
Telephones (Old), 24.40 b; 24% s; 24% sa. 
Telephones (New), 23% b; 238.80 s. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.10 b. 


Industrials 
Cements, 38% s. 
H.K. Ropes, 12.80 b; 18 sa. 
Metal Industries, 1.60 b; 1.70 s. 


Stores 

Dairy Farms, 15.20 b; 15.40 s; 
Watsons, 13.90 b. 
L. Crawfords, 29.40 nom. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 28.90 nom, 
Sinceres, 1.80 b. 
China Emporium, 8.90 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 85¢ nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 190 nom. 
Wing On (HK), 62 nom. 

Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 17144 nom. 
International Films, 25¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions, 5.40 b. 
Vibro Pilings, 18% nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- 
Marsman (HK), 65¢ nom. 


Cottons 


15.30 sa. 


nom. 


Ewos, 85c nom. 

Textile Corp., 4.40 nom. 

Nanyang Mill, 7% b; 7.40 s; 7.20 sa. 
Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 14% b; 1.525 8; 1.525 sa. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.375 b; 1.475 8. 


Java-Consolidated Estates, 50c nom. 
Langkat, 14% nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.625 b; 1.675 5s. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 99c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.80 nom. 
Sungala, 90c nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


December 29—January 4 


The unusual December high rate of 
activity continued with but little abate- 
ment caused by the intervention of the 
festive holidays. Industrials and Tins 
were firm. Rubbers had selective in- 
quiry but furnished only a mediocre 
turnover. Satisfactory prices for 
Malaya’s two staples, rubber and tin, 
the continuation of Company Tax at 
30% and the recent comparatively 
peaceful and mature comportment in 
the political arena, are all factors which 
have contributed to the agreeable per- 
formance of Malayan markets. 

In the Industrial section a spate of 
buying raised Hammers to $1.60 and 
Malayan Collieries to $1.08. Home In- 
dustries advanced to A.6/4} and Singa- 
pore Cold Storage to $1.55 buyers. 
There was increasing demand for 
Straits Times up to $3.10, Gammons at 
$2.073 and St. Traders up to $273. 
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United Engineers, with a dividend an- 
nouncement due soon, moved up to 
$9.60 buyers. Petalings improved to 
$3.424 and Klang Rivers to $1.50, in 
both cases with buyers over. The state- 
ment by Mr. W. M. MacLeod, the 
Deputy Chairman, at the Sungei Way 
Annual General Meeting, that pro- 
duction for the current term is unlike- 
ly to show an increase over that of last 
year, makes the present market price 
of $1.45 (which is equivalent to $4.35 
before the 2 for 1 issue) appear 
suspect. Austral Malay, Austral Amal- 
gamated and Pungah, with dividend 
announcements due in about a month’s 
time, were in demand. Kuala Kampar, 


Lower Perak and Laruts all showed 
improvement. 
London accepted Malayan Tin at 


15/3 and Pengkalen Ords. at 18/- c.c.r. 


Meru Tin on reaching 2/- met some 
selling resistance. 
The announcement of a _ proposed 


capital return from Bukit Sembawang 
of 9d. and from Singapore 
United of 1/- led to business at 3/10 
and 4/- respectively. Other London re- 
gistered rubbers favoured by local 
investors were Rembia, Sengat, Taiping 
Rubber and Garing (Malacca). 
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The news of the financial help pro- 
mised by Britain to Malaya for De- 
fence, Finance and Economic aid during 
the first five years of the country’s in- 
dependence within the British Common- 
wealth, has given added strength to an 
already very steady market. Activities 
in the market continued with interests 
centered on Industrials and Tins, where 
the list of gains was fairly widespread. 
Rubbers, on the other hand, were a 
dull feature following the heavy drop in 
the local price of the Commodity which 
fell from $1.11 to 98% cents, though 
there was a partial recovery to $1.01 at 
the close. 

Industrials were a firm market and 
well supported. Hammers responded to 
an increased demand ani were taken up 

“to $1.70, Henry Waugh advanced to 
$1.67, Hume Industries to A.6/6 and 
MecAlisters to $2.923. Sime Darby had 
large dealings at quotations and Singa- 
pore Cold Storage were firmer with 
sales up to $1.60. Straits Steamship 
hardened to $16.15, whilst there was a 
good demand for Straits Times. Union 
Insurance improved to $515.00 and 
William Jacks were taken in quantity 
up to $3.123. 

Austral Amalgamated on _ buying 
pressure had dealings up to 21/43 and 
Austral Malay also improved with sales 
from 44/- to 45/2, Kampong Kamunting 
changed hands at 10/44 and Kampong 
Lanjut had a large turnover from 39/3 
to 40/-. Kuala Kempar gained 1/6 at 
38/- and Lingui were firmer with sales 
at $2.90. Meru Tin on reiteration by 
the Press of a circular which initiated 
the movement in November came in 
for renewed enquiry and had extensive 
dealings from 2/43 to 3/-. Petaling 
advanced from $3.42 to $3.50, but 
receded to $3.423 on the publication of 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Inward remittance from overseas 
Chinese gathered momentum with the 
approach of Lunar New Year (January 
31, 1957); the volume would further 
increase during the next two weeks. 
On the other hand, money was tight 
among Chinese firms particularly metal 
importers who had to obtain loans from 
private parties and native banks at in- 
terest rates between 1.5% and 3% per 
month for redeeming shipping docu- 
ments from banks after recent heavy 
arrivals from Europe. Selling pressure 
forced prices of stee] round bars to 
levels below new indents but the de- 
cline was checked when speculators and 
local metal works absorbed the liqui- 
dation. Prices of other commodities 
were mostly steady on high replenish- 
ment cost but trading was slow with 
Japan and Europe making only selec- 
tive purchases in China produce; Tai- 
wan and Korea circulating more en- 
quiries than orders; and SE Asia and 
China quiet. Local demand for vari- 
ous items was steady but quantities in- 
volved were insignificant. 

Freight Rates: Freight charges for 
eargoes from HK to Saigon were in- 
creased by 15%. Beginning February 
1, rates for scrap iron from HK _ to 
Japan will be marked up by about 10%; 
freight for most cargoes (not including 
items such as cement, sugar, chilli) 
from HK to Singapore and other Mala- 
yan ports will be up by 10%; charges 
for cargoes from HK to Bangkok will 
be increased by 1/3; and that for wheat 
flour from HK to Persian Gulf ports 
hohe be advanced from $85 to $100 per 
on. 

Trade with China: Imports of popu- 
lar staples and light industrial products 
from Chinese ports were slower last 
week. There were however some irre- 
gular imports including 1,000 tons of 
coal and some minerals. In the local 
commodity market China traders were 
very quiet. 

Trade with Japan: Japan remained 
interested in beans, oilseeds and other 
staples but trading last week was handi- 
capped by short stock here. Shipments 
of oilseeds and scrap iron to Japan 
were very heavy last week but there 
was no new order for scrap iron. Japan 
also enquired for steel round bars but 
made no commitments. Imports from 
Japan were slower and consisted chiefly 
of seafood, sundries, rayon yarn, cot- 
ton textiles, sewing machines, electric 
appliances and fruits. Indents for new 
supplies from Japan were limited to 
small quantities of cement, cotton tex- 
tiles and sundries. 

Trade with UK  and_ Europe: 
More automobiles, metals, paper, tex- 


the last quarterly output. The pro- 
gress report stated, however, that im- 
proved returns are anticipated from the 
No. 5 and 6 dredges. Takuapa on better 
enquiry are now wanted at 16/-. 

Local loans had moderate exchanges 
at quotations. 


tiles, dyestuffs, chemicals and provi- 
sions arrived here from European and 
UK ports totalling about 8,000 tons. 
Exports of rosin, bamboo cane, plastic 
products, rubber shoes and cotton tex- 
tiles totalled only about 4,000 tons last 
week. Dealers here did not make heavy 
booking of paper and other imports 
from Europe and UK in spite of the 
stock shortage; indents had further 
advanced and delivery dates very re- 
mote. 

Trade with US: Over 3,000 tons of 
black plate, textiles, woollen goods, 
toilet articles, electric appliances, air 
conditioning units, fruits, rice and pro- 
visions reached here from US. In re- 
turn, HK shipped there 2,000 tons of 
graphite, cotton waste, torch, toys, rat- 
tanware and Chinese style foodstuffs. 
To promote more exports to US, 250 
local manufacturers will send more 
than 1,500 items, classified into 35 
categories, to US for exhibition at the 
first US World Trade Fair to be held 
in New York City from April 14 to 27. 
Furniture made of rattan and teak 
wood, articles carved out of camphor 
wood, rubber and leather footwear, gar- 
ments including ladies’ apparel and 
men’s tailor-made suits, toys, ceramics, 
ivory carvings, torch, watch case, 
vacuum flask and canned goods will be 
among the exhibits. Government an- 
nounced that according to US Customs 
regulations, purchases made here by 
US residents valued at more than 
US$10 and intended as gifts are 
exempted from duty on entering US 
provided that these purchases are im- 
ported by the returning residents either 
in their baggage or by mail addressed 
to themselves. 

Trade with Indonesia: Over 1,500 
tons of Hongkong manufactured cotton 
textiles, enamelware, aluminiumware, 
pressure lamp and consignments of 
Chinese and Japanese textiles and pro- 
visions were sent to Djakarta and other 
Indonesian ports. Orders reached here 
last week covered only small quantities 
of cotton yarn and cloth. Djakarta 
prohibited imports of match and torch 
batteries from here but consignments 
of these items got into Indonesian 
markets via Singapore. Demand for 
other imports from HK _ remained 
strong especially with the approach of 
Puasa Festival but Djakarta curtailed 
imports due to the lack of sufficient 
foreign exchange. 

Trade with ThaHand: Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Bangkok re- 
mained active. Over 5,000 tons of 
staples reached here consisting chiefly 
of rice. In return, HK shipped there 
2,500 tons of cotton yarn, enamelware, 
rayon textiles, pharmaceuticals, caustic 
soda, coal, garlic and sundry provi- 
sions. In view of the strong demand 
in the local commodity market for Thai 
staples such as groundnut oil, beans, 
cow hide and timber, Bangkok was 
considering to send here more commer- 
cial representatives to improve the 
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trade relations with HK. Meanwhile, 
purchases from here slowed down on 
account of the approaching Chinese 
New Year. 

Trade with Korea: Seoul circulated 
more enquiries than orders for paper, 
chemicals and other items in the local 
market; trading was handicapped by 
short stock and low buying offers. Im- 
porters there were also discouraged 
from booking more supplies by the 
increased duty for imports including 
newsprint, woodfree printing paper, 
cotton textiles, nylon products, raw 
and granulated sugar, galvanized iron 
sheet, dyestuffs, silk textiles. Mean- 
while, Seoul announced that US Aid 
Funds amounting to US$79.6 million 
had been earmarked for imports during 
the fiscal year ending March 1958. 
Tenders were invited last week for the 
supply of US$1 million worth of news- 
print, $200,000 woodfree printing, $4 
m. raw sugar, $1 m. sheet glass, 
$400,000 caustic soda, etc. Dealers here 
believed that Seoul would procure most 


of her requirements from US and 
Japan. 
Trade with Taiwan: Imports of 


staples and live hogs from Taiwan re- 
mained substantial but exports to Tai- 
wan were still limited to smail con- 
signments of metals, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, herb medicines, milk powder, 
etc. However, Taipei last week an- 
nounced that US$10 million had been 
earmarked for imports of metals, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, ete. 
during January and February. 

Trade with Malaya and Singapore: 
Consignments of sugar, joss paper and 
stick, fruits and vegetables, cement, 
wheat flour, foodstuffs and sundry pro- 
visions to Singapore and other Malayan 
ports remained substantial. In addition 
to the strong demand there for these 
items, a part of these supplies went 
from there to Indonesia. 

Trade with the Philippines: Barter 
trade between HK and the Philippines 
remained slow on account of the strict 
import restrictions imposed by Manila, 
Last week, Taiwan representative re- 
quested authorities there to ban im- 
ports of tangerines from here because 
the shipments were said to be origi- 
nated from China. Consignments 
from here to the Philippines therefore 
consisted mainly of HK manufactured 
items including textiles and metalware. 
There were unconfirmed reports that 


Japanese sundries such as_ cigarette 
lighter and other imports prohibited 
by Manila were smuggled into the 


Philippines from North Borneo which 
procured these items mainly from HK. 

Trade with Cambodia: Cambodia 
continued to ship large quantities of 
staples and scrap metal to the local 
market. Exports were slower; one ship 
left here for Cambodia with about 500 
tons of cement, radio sets, cloth, silk 
piece goods, medicinal herb, metalware 
and foodstuffs. 

Trade with India and Pakistan: 
India shipped here about 500 tons of 
cotton seed, tobacco, cloth and cotton 


waste. Exports to India last week con- 
sisted chiefly of cassia, camphor pow- 
der, paper, glass and torch. Pakistan 
cotton yarn cantinued to reach here in 
large quantities and in return, HK sent 
there paper, agar agar, fibre products 
and radio receiving sets. Dealers here 
booked less yarn from Pakistan last 
week because prices eased on account 
of heavy arrivals. 

Trade with Burma: More enquiries 
for old newspaper, toilet articles, cot- 
ton yarn and foodstuffs reached here 
from Rangoon; transactions however 
were handicapped by low buying offers. 
Imports from Burma included 200 tons 
of beans, 180 tons of groundnut kernel 
and other staples. 

Trade with Ceylon: Over 10,000 tons 
of HK products were awaiting  ship- 
ments to Colombo last week but only 
about 100 tons were shipped out. 3,000 
tons more are scheduled to leave here 
before end of this month. 

Trade with North Borneo: 900 tons 
of cement and other contruction ma- 
terials were shipped to Borneo together 
with small consignments of sundries 
and HK manufactured metalware. 

Trade with Australia: Exports of 
woodoil, rattan ware, furniture, torch, 
plastic toys; knitwear, cotton textiles 
and other HK manufactures to Aus- 
tralia averaged 500 tons every week 
during the past fortnight. Local deal- 
ers were expecting more orders for 
cotton textiles this year because au- 
thorities there had relaxed import 
controls on this item. Imports of 
wheat and wheat flour, frozen meat, 
fruits, wool tops and woollen yarn re- 
mained normal. 

China Produce: Peking sent here 
several kinds of minerals including tur- 
quoise and rock crystal but curtailed 
shipments of beans and oilseeds. With 
the exception of eggs, the supply of 
foodstuffs was kept at a normal level. 
The market was slow last week; de- 
mand from Japan for oilseeds remain- 
ed keen but low buying = offers and 
limited spot goods restricted the volume 
of business. Enquiries from Japan also 
covered hog bristle, wheat bran and 
rosin but only a small number of trans- 
actions were concluded. Europe pro- 
vided demand for aniseed star, cassia, 
bamboo cane and feather but quantities 
involved were small. There were also 
enquiries from India for cassia, realgar 
and dried chilli; from Canada for cassia 
oil and woodoil; from Thailand for 
gypsum and dried chilli; from Burma 
for menthol crystal; from South Africa 
for camphor tablets; from Ceylon for 
chilli and from Singapore for teaseed 
cake, garlic and dried chilli. Prices were 
firm in spite of the limited volume of 
turnover. 

Metals: Arrivals from Europe and 
UK were heavy last week; about 50% 
of these imports consisted of round 
bars. Many importers and dealers liqui- 
dated their holdings because money was 
tight. As a result, round bars drop- 
ped in the local market to levels below 
new indents. The decline was checked 
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when speculators and local iron works 
absorbed these attractive offers some of 
which were even lower than the pro- 
duction cost of local bars. In spite of 
the slow export demand, prices for 
other items were firm on account of the 
high replenishment cost and remote de- 


livery dates for new indents. Factory 
items including blackplate, tinplate, 
waste waste, steel window sash bar, 


brass sheet, galvanized iron sheet, zinc 
ingot and aluminum sheet registered 
slight gains on strong local demand. 
Iron works here also absorbed scrap 
iron and mild steel] plate cutting when 
prices were comparatively lower be- 
cause there were no orders from Japan 
last week. The undertone of the mar- 
ket was firm; dealers here were expect- 
ing more orders from Japan for steel 
products because Tokyo had announced 
that Japan would import 1.2 million 
tons of steels this year. 

Paper: There were more enquiries 
than orders from Seoul for newsprint, 
woodfree, sulphite, cellophane and 
aluminum foil; importers there asked 
for lower prices because they would 
have to pay higher import duties but 
dealers here were unable to oblige on 
account of the increased replenishment 
cost. When prices were right, short 
stocks restricted the volume of busi- 
ness. Demand from SE Asia remained 
selective and limited to small quanti- 
ties. Items which enjoyed steady local 
demand were newsprint in reams, art 
printing, woodfree printing, poster, 
kraft, manifold, bond, cellophane, 
glassine and straw board of Chinese 
and Japanese origins, 

Industrial Chemicals: The market 
was very quiet with Taiwan, SE Asia 
and local factories making selective 
purchases in  petrolatum, soda ash, 
lithopone, shellac, sodium bicarbonate, 
sodium hydrosulphite, caustic soda, 
chlorate of potash sulphurie acid and 


calcium hypochlorite; quantities  in- 
volved were small. 
Pharmaceuticals: Enquiries from 


Taiwan firmed prices for aureomycin, 
dihydrostreptomycin, caffeine alkaloid, 
saccharum lactose but only a few trans- 
actions were concluded. The market 
also registered speculative purchases in 
penicillin tablets and injections when 
quotations were forced down by selling 
pressure. Local patent-medicine manu- 
facturers provided steady demand for 
fine chemicals including PAS, phenace- 
tin, vitamin Bl and sulfonamides. 
Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: HK 
cotton yarn remained firm on strong 
local demand and enquiries from 
Burma; trading in the spot goods was 
slow because there were only a few 
offers available. Pakistan cotton yarn 
continued to reach here in large quanti- 
ties; prices first dropped below new in- 
dents but later recovered slightly when 
specujators began absorbing. HK grey 
cloth retained steady demand from UK 
and Indonesia. HK drill was firm on 
orders from loca] garment factories. 
Japanese grey was quiet but white 
shirting retained strong local demand 
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and interests from Laos. Chinese grey 


and drill attracted local demand but 
heavy arrivals prevented prices from 
improving. 


Rice and Wheat Flour: Both items 
registered slower local and export busi- 
ness but prices were kept firm by in- 
creased cost. 

Sugar: The rising prices on the in- 
ternational market stimulated quota- 
tions here last week especially when 
demand from Singapore and Malaya re- 
mained strong while Taiwan withdrew 
new offers; dealers here anticipated fur- 
ther increases in Taiwan indents. To- 
wards weekend however profit-taking by 
some speculators checked further price- 
gains. Taikoo products were marke up 
and prices for Japanese and Philippine 
brands firmed too. 

Cement: Exporters were slower with 
approach of the Chinese New Year but 
local demand remained strong. Prices 
were also kept firm by increased in- 
dent cost for both Japanese and 
Chinese products. Green Island cement 
retained strong demand from local con- 
tractors and SE Asia. 

Sundry Provisions: Local demand 
improved while exports to SE Asia re- 
mained active. With the exception of 
lungngan pulp which’ gained on low 
stock, prices for most items were weak 
on account of the abundant supply. 
Popular items also included water 
melon seed, mushroom, lotus seed, red 
date, vermicelli, violet seaweed, bean 
stock, black fungus, ginkgo, black moss 
an walnut meat. 

Eggs: Supply from China failed to 
improve but dealers here imported 
several consignments from Japan and 
Thailand. Prices in the local retail 
market remained at about $1 for 3 
eggs. 

Window Glass: In the local market, 
Chinese window glass retained steady 
demand from Africa and SE Asia. Large 
quantities of this item were also sold 
by China direct to these destinations 
but shipments were made via HK. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the period November 26—December 15, 
1956 :— 

Mutual Investment Company, Limited 
—To deal in shares; Nominal Capital, 
HK$2 million; Subscribers, H. W. Lee, 
74 Kennedy Road, Hongkong, Banker; 
J. Prior, Tat Koon, Taipo Road, Shatin, 
Solicitor. 

Paramount Interior Decorator, Limit- 
ed—Nominal Capital, $100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 705 Wing On Life Build- 
ing, Hongkong; Subscribers, Kwok Tin 
Chi, 340 King’s Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; James Wing Hau Lo, 49 Stanley 
Village Road, Stanley, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Ma Sai Cham, 495 King’s 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 

The Vanguard Shipping Company, 
Limited—Nominal Capital, $2 million; 


Registered Office, 420 Marina House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers, Yue-kong Pao, 
4 North Point Terrace, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Siu-loong Pao, 4 North Point 
Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 

The Cameron Shipping Company— 
Nominal Capital, HK$1 million; Regis- 
tered Office 420 Marina House, Hong- 
‘kong; Subscribers, Yue-kong Pao, 4 
North Point Terrace, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Siu-loong Pao, 4 North Point 
Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Waldorf Hotel, Limited—Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Subscribers, 
Kwong Kwok Lee, 11 Observatory 


Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Lee Pik Fu, 
11 Observatory Road, Kowloon, Marri- 
ed Woman. 

Success Company, Limited—Im- 
porters and exporters; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1 million; Registered Office, 310 
Hongkong Hotel Building, Hongkong; 
Subscribers, Sie Tek Soen, 1B Fung 
Fai Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Yun-Yuan Yu, 32 Fei Lung Terrace, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yui-Tai Tan, 8 
Hei Wo Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Canadian Fir Steamship Company 
Limited—Nominal Capital, $2.5  mil- 
lion; Registered Office, 341 Alexandra 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers, Wil- 
liam Charles Gomersall, 515A The Peak, 
Hongkong, Chartered Electrical En- 
gineer; Alistair Drummond, 13 Shek O, 
Hongkong, Chartered Accountant. 

Tung Fong Siu Kee Yuen Limited— 
To run restaurants; Nominal Capital, 
$100,000; Registered Office, 203 Hen- 
nessy Road, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Pang Chop, 143 Queen’s Road West, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Au-Yeung Man, 
141 Thomson Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 

H. G. Kailey and Company Limited— 


Importers and_ exporters; Nominal 
Capital $1 million; Subscribers—Sea- 
ward Woo, 81 Chatham Road, Kow- 


loon, Merchant; Woo Ng Chiu Man, 81 


Chatham Road, Kowloon, Married 
Woman. 
Optika Limited—Importers and ex- 


porters; Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Office, 1 Des Voeux Road, 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ray 


D. Spencer, 129 Kadoorie Avenue, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Cherles George 
Gray, 3 Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Hongkong Silk Store Limited— 


Nominal Capital, $200,000; Registered 
Office, 60 Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—F. T. Melwani, 24 
Caine Road, Hongkong, Merchant; G. F. 
Melwani, 24 Caine Road, Hongkong, 
Housewife. 

Wing Lung Bank Limited—Business 
of banking, ete.; Nominal Capital, $5 
million; Registered Office, 112 Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Yee Sun Wu, 14 Dragon Terrace, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Jieh Yee Wu, 14 
Dragon Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Borneo’ Estates Limited—Nominal 
Capital, $1 million; Registered Office, 1 
Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Raymond E. Moore, 1 Des 
Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, Soli- 
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citor; R. H. Hindmarsh, 1 Des Voeux 
Road Central, Hongkong, Solicitor. 

South-East Asia Investment and 
Agency Company, Limited—To _ invest 
in land; Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Subscribers—Ko Tong Li, 81 Bonham 
Strand West, Hongkong, Merchant; Lu 
Sin, 81 Bonham Strand West, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 

East Wind Navigation Company, 
Limited—Ship owners; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, 67 Con- 
naught Road, Central, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Deh-Ling Wu, 117 Chatham 


Road, Kowloon, Merchant; S. Neg 
Quinn, Windsor House, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Kelly Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited—To manufacture in 
rayon and cotton; Nominal Capital, $5 
million; Registered Office, 60 Castle 
Peak Road, New Territories; Subscri- 
bers—Lau Koon Chiu, 98 Waterloo 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Lau Koon 
Luk, Lot 406, Ting Kau, 11 Miles, New 
Territories, Merchant. 

The Paris Glove Company, Limited— 


Nominal Capital, $200,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 502 Holland House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Raymond Ed- 


ward Moore, 1 Des Voeux Road Central, 
Hongkong, Solicitor; J. R. Oliver, 1 
Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong 
Solicitor. 

Tehing Company, Limited—Impor- 
ters and exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$300,000; Registered Office, 70 Ko 
Shing Street, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Wang Te Shang, 14 Sutherland Strect, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Pang Sai Kai, 11, 
Skyroom Terrace, North Point, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 

International Molasses Limited— 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Subscribers 
—W. G. Robertson, 31 Kadoorie 
Avenue, Kowloon, Company Director; 
P. J. Griffiths, 27 South Bay Road, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Pacific Islands Construction Com- 
pany Limited—Nominal Capital, 
$100,000; Subscribers—W. G. Robert- 


son, 31 Kadoorie Avenue, Kowloon, 
Company Director; P. J. Griffiths, 27 
South Bay Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 

Pacific Islands Shipbuilding Company 
Limited—Nominal Capital, HK$5 mil- 
lion; Subscribers—W. G. Robertson, 31 
Kadoorie Avenue, Kowloon, Company 
Director; P. J. Griffiths, 27 South Bay 
Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


